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HALIFAX (CPA)—‘“The importance of this Halifax by-election 
Charlie Millard, National Director of the 


interview as he boarded the Aqui- 


tania here enroute to Europe where he will attend the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. Millard (right) backed up his words by 


handing a substantial personal contribution to the campaign to the 
Nova Scotia C.C.F. secretary, Lloyd Shaw, just before leaving on the 
huge liner which is making one of its last trips to this port. ‘“‘The 
citizens of Halifax are fortunate in having a chance to express’ them- 
selv-s on Sederal Government policies at this time,’’ Millard stated. 
‘the government has entirely disregarded the warnings of labor, 
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AST weck I attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Central 
Council of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, in Toronto. I had been 
there many times before since the 
beginning of the war and one 
might. think that any further re- 
view of the work done by the Red 
Cross since war broke out would 
now be old stuff. It isn’t. In the 
many Council and executive meet- 
ings held in the past six years we 
were dealing with the problems of 
the moment, determining policy, 
authorizing activities which were 
global in their scope, considering 
great and pressing needs and how 
to meet them. I don’t think most 
# of us who were in on it ever real- 
| ized just how big the thing was. 
HH ~=Last week we had time to take a 
® lock at it in retrospect. The total 
@ amount of money received by the 
Canadian Red Cross from all 
sources from the beginning of the 
war until December 31st, 1946, 
was $127,000,000. A good idea of 
the extent of the work in the later 
years of the conflict is gained from 
the fact that the annual budget 
was just about the same as that 
of the government of the Prov- 
& ince of Alberta. 
| ¢ o ¢ 
The Canadian Red Cross 
enly supplied food parcele for 
Canadian prisoners of war, but 
; for British, Australian and other 
j Prisoners. Altogether 16,310,592 
of these food parcels were packed 
} in Camada and shipped to war 
Prisoners through the interna- 
) tional committee of ‘the Red 
| Cross. The total cost of thia serv- 
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ice was close te fifty million dol- 
lars. It was a magnificent 
of organization and saved an un- 
told number of lives. Once during 
the. war J made a broadcast, about 
Prisoners of war parcels .during 
the course of which 1 said some- 
thing about the parcels “helping” 
to keep our men in enemy prison 
Camps alive. Tho next morning a 
7} ™an came to sep me. Ho snid,’ “I 
fe «*Ave'a bone fo pick with you ovor 
i Your broadcast last night’. “Oh”, 
Bi 


I anid, “did I lay it on too thick, 

er gomething®’ “No”, he re- 

Plied, “just the reverse”. Then be 
(Contifued on page 8) 
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farmer and cox.sumer bodies as to the marketing prices that would 
result from the overthrow of price controls. A C.C.F. victory in 
Halifax would do more than anything to influence the Canadian gov- 
ernment to reconsider its policy before it is too late.’ (CPA photo). 


SERSONALI|TAX-DODGING IS 


FAVORITE SPORT 
MANY PROFITEERS 


WASHINGTON — Tax-dodging 
continues to be the favorite in- 
door sport of ‘many profit-bloated 
business men. 

John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury, reveals that 117 
persons pleaded guilty or were 
convicted on tax charges in the 
first nine months of this fiscal 
year. That they were not “pi- 
kers” was emphasized by ‘the fact 
that the drive brought in $1,641 
millions in extra revenue. 

Curiously, while the govern- 
ment regards tax dodging as a 
serious offense, none of those who 
were “caught with the goods” was 
sent to jail, so far the records re- 
veal. 


On the contrary, the Treasury 
goes out of its way to conceal the 
identity of the offenders. 

Snyder said the biggest haul 
was the recovery of $38,700,000 
from a “large paper and metal 
concern.” It is accused of having 
piled up huge bank accounts 
under secret names as the result 
of black market operations, short- 
weighing customers and falsifying 
tax returns. 

These are serious crimes, but 
Snyder wouldn’t name the culp- 
rits. 


BRITAIN BUILDS 
MORE HOUSES IN 
SPITE SET-BACK 


LONDON, England—aA - rapid 
recovery from the set-back due 


‘to unprecedented weather condi- 


tions in January and February has 
been made by Britain’s builders. 
Severe and prolonged frosts with 
heavy snowfalls followed by wide- 
spread flooding brought work ‘on 
housing to a standstill for several 
weeks. But official returns for 
April just published show the 
number of permanent homes com- 
pleted in that month was only 279 
short of the figure recorded for 
December which has the highest 
monthly total since the postwar 
building program was_ initiated. 
During April 14,667 houses were 
built of which well over 9,000 
were perm*rent and practically 
5,000 temporary. 
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Politicians 
Are Making 
Communists 


Coldwell charges Duplessis, | 


Drew promoting Communism 
by anti-labor attitude 


USE PROVINCIAL POLICE 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—‘“By rais- 
ing the bogey of Communism, and 
repressing the workers, Duplessis 
is actually promoting the Com- 
munist movement in this pro- 
vince,” M. J. Coldwell, C.C.F. na- 
tional leader, said in a banquet ad- 
dress at the 1947 provincial con- 
vention of the Quebec section of 
the party on June 14th. 

Charging that ‘“‘peaceful picket- 
ing’? during the strike at Lachute 
textile mills was “broken up by 
brute force—the force of the Pro- 
vincial Police,” Mr. Coldwell re- 
counted the story of the union: 

“Wages in the textile industry 
in Quebec are outrageously low. 
Among the workers there is un- 
rest, and a natural desire for dec- 
ent wages and workirz conditions. 

“The men band together in a 
union. They elect the more ener- 
getic and experienced of: their 
numbers to lead them. Because of 
the inaction of the Provincial 
Government, and the stubborn dic- 
tatorship of employers, the union 
is forced to strike as a last re- 
sort. 

Fast Asleep 

“But when the strike gets 
underway, we see no more in- 
action on the part of the govern- 
ment. When the workers, through 
negotiation, ask for higher wages 
and a decent standard of living, 
the government has a responsi- 
bility to bring about an improve- 
ment in the lot of the people. 

“At this stage, as far as the 

(Continued on page 8) 


Saskatchewan Far Ahead 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, replacing the 
original labor act of 1907, and 
marking an end to federal war- 
time control over all the nation’s 
industrial problems, was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons 
on June 17. While recognition 
and certification of trade unions 
is now provided for among the 
250,006 workers on.railways, air- 
lines, shipping, radio and other 
“national” industries which come 
under the Act, the bill falls far 
short of trade union hopes and the 
recommendation of the Parlia- 
mentary Industrial Relations com- 
mittee last year for some measure 
of union security. 

Labor Minister Mitchell inti- 
mated that several provinces, in- 
cluding Nova Scotia, British Co- 
lumbia, Ontario and Alberta, have 
“substantially the same” type of 
labor logislation. Provision has 
been made in tho new act to per- 
mit provinces to appl} it to those 
industries now restored to pre-war 
provincia control. This is tho 
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This 20-pound petition con- 
taining 256,283 names request- 
ing a better deal for Canada’s 
aged, was entirely ignored by 
the federal government when 
it brought in legislation pro- 
viding for a niggardly increase 
for old age pensioners. 


Sask. Takes Steps 


To Improve Its 
Mental Institutes 


REGINA — Saskatchewan has 
adopted a continuing program to 
alleviate the bad overcrowding 
of provincial mental institutions 
which is common to all of Canada, 
it has been pointed out by Dr. D. 
G. McKerracher, commissioner of 
mental services in the department 
of public health. 


New Labor Act Falls Far 
Short Of Workers’ Hopes 


nearest approach to the union’s 
lemand for a “national labor 
code”? thus far achieved, and to 
union leaders it looks quite inade- 
quate to standardize labor condi- 


tions across the country. Saskat- 
chewan’s labor legislation remains 
far in advance of the rest of the 
country in guaranteeing union 
security. 

.May Cancel Certification 

A new measure in the bill is 
viewed with distrust by labor 
leaders as a_ possible threat to 
stable and peaceful relations be- 
tween employees and emphoyers. 
This is the measure which permits 
the Canada Labor Relations Board 
to cancel certification of 3 union 
if the Board finds that the union 
no longer represents a majority 
of the workers. This means, say 
Inbor leaders, that employers may 
repeatedly challenge the union's 
certificate, and each time the 
Boafd will be call€éd in to go 
through the procedure of taking 
a majority vote. The vote which 
precedes certification in the new 
Act, is still based on a majority 
of all workers in the plant, rather 

(Continued on page ¢) 
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Humiliating 


Means Test 
Is Retained 


C.C.F. Members of Commons 
hit at Liberal failure to 
| meet needs of aged 


$30 A MONTH AT 70 


Bitter disappointment is 


{being expressed throughout 


Canada over the niggardly 
increase in old age pensions 
by the King government at 
Ottawa. Requests of a quarter 
of a million Canadians con- 
tained in the petition present- 
ed to the House of Commons 
by the C.C.F. have been. all 
but ignored in the govern- 
ment’s bill to make the pen- 
sion $5.00 higher than the 
previous figure. 

The humiliating means test 
still remains, although the allow- 
able income to a pensioner, includ- 
ing pension, has been increased 
to $600 instead of $425. But a 
“reasonable rental value’ on a 
house owned by a pensioner is re- 
garded as income. 

The petition which the C.C.F. 
presented to parliament called 
for a pension of $50 per month 
at 65, with no means test. 

Under the federal goyernment’s 
new bill provinces will still have 
to pay 25 per cent of the pension, 
making the provincial contribu- 
tion $7.50 instead of $6.25. 

(In British Columbia the prov- 
ince in addition to its share of the 
pension set by the Dominion is 
paying a $10.00 bonus. In Alberta 
and Saskatchewan the province is 
paying $5.00 extra and providing 
medical care for pensioners, Un- 
der the new bill British Columbia 
can pay its pensioners $38.75, and 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
$33.75, without increasing the 
amount now being.paid for pen- 
sions by these provinces. ) 

The C.C.F. in the House of 
Commons assumed its historie 
role in expressing the views of the 
great mass of the Canadian pecple 
on the pensions question. 

(Continued on page 8) 


DESIRE RADIO 
TALKS CONTINUE 
Indicating in a tangible way 
that they do not wish to have the 


five-minute C.C.F. radio talks sus- . 


pended for the summer months, 


listeners have rallied jn the’ past S 
sbustantial : 


two weeks to 
contributions. 
It should’ de definitely under- 


make 


stood that..unless the contriby-- 


tions continue in the volume of 
the past two weeks jt will «be 
necessary to step broadcasting 
for the summer. 

Alice Stewasrt,. 1.00; Fertile 
Forest "C.C.F. Club, $15.00;0A. J. 
E.  Liesemer, $10.00; Walter 
Boyce, $1.00; A. Cameron, $1.00: 
Mrs. A. Payne, $1.00; Ben Web- 
er, $1.00; Kenn Tory, °$1.00; <A. 
D. Olsen, $1.00; Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Nelson, $5.00; Roy Vold, §3.00° 
Henry Nagel, $1.00; M. Bagr- 
lund, $2.00; D. McDeneld, $2.08; 
HH. Agdersow, $1.00; C. Hovland, 
$2.00; A. Lunan, $8.00; K. R. 
Campbell, $1.00; L. M. Cleland, 
$1.00; & Friend, $5.50. 
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HALIFAX (CPA)—'‘The importance of this Halifax by-election 


cannot be overstated,’ Charlie Millard, National Director of the 


United Steelworkers, stated in an 


interview as he boarded the Aqui- 


tania here enroute to Europe where he will attend the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. Millard (right) backed up his words by 
handing a substantial personal contribution to the campaign to the 
Nova Scotia C.C.F. secretary, Lloyd Shaw, just before leaving on the 
huge liner which is making one of its last trips to this port. ‘The 
citizens of Halifax are fortunate in having a chance to express’ them- 
selves on Federal Government policies at this time,” Millard stated. 
“The government has entirely disregarded the warnings of labor, 
farmer and consumer bodies as to the marketing prices that would 
result from the overthrow of price controls. A C.C.F. victory in 
Halifax would do more than anything to influence the Canadian gov- 
ernment to reconsider its policy before it is too late.”” (CPA photo). 
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AST week I attended the an- 

nual meeting of the Central 
Council of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, in Toronto. I had been 
there many times before since the 
beginning of the war and one 
might. think that any further re- 
view of the work done by the Red 
Cross since war broke out would 
now be old stuff. It isn’t. In the 
many Council and executive meet- 
ings held in the past six years we 
were dealing with the ‘problems of 
the moment, determining policy, 
authorizing activities which were 
global in their scope, considering 
great and pressing needs and how 
to meet them. I don’t think most 
of us who were in on it ever real- 
ized just how big the thing was. 
Last week we had time to take a 
look at it in retrospect. The total 
amount of money received by the 
Canadian Red Cross from all 
sources from the beginning of the 
war until December 31st, 1946, 
was $127,000,000. A good idea of 
the extent of the work in the later 
years of the conflict is gained from 
the fact that the annual budget 
was just about the same as that 
of the government of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta. 

fe J Ec 

The Canadian Red Cross 
only supplied food parcels for 
Canadian prisonere of war, but 
for British, Australian and other 
Prisoners. Altogether 16,310,592 
of these food parcels were pached 


not 


in Canada and shipped to war 
Prisoners through the interna- 
tional committee of the Red 


Cross. The ‘total cost of this serv- 
ice was close to fifty million dol- 
lars. It was a magnificent piece 
of organization and saved an un- 
told number of lives. Once during 
the war I made a broadcast about 
Prisoners of war parcels during 
the course of which I said some- 
thing about the parcels “helping” 
to keep our men in enemy prison 
tamps alive. The next morning a 
man came to sep me. He snid, “I 
haven hone vo pick with you over 
your broadcast last night’. “Oh, 
! anid, ‘‘did I Iny it on too thick, 
Cr something?” ‘‘No”, he re- 
plied, “just the reverse’. Then he 
(Continued on pége 8) 


T|ITAX-DODGING IS 


FAVORITE SPORT 
MANY PROFITEERS 


WASHINGTON — Tax-dodging 
continues to be the favorite in- 
door sport’ of ‘many profit-bloated 
business men. 


John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury, reveals that 117 
persons pleaded guilty or were 
convicted on tax charges in the 
first nine months of this fiscal 
year. That they were not “pi- 
kers’’ was emphasized by ‘the fact 
that the drive brought in $1,641 
millions in extra revenue. 


Curiously, while the govern- 
ment regards tax dodging as a 
serious offense, none of those who 
were “caught with the goods” was 
sent to jail, so far the records re- 
veal, 


On the contrary, the Treasury 
goes out of its way to conceal the 
identity of the offenders. 


Snyder said the biggest haul 
was the recovery of $3,700,000 
from a “large paper and metal 
concern.”’ It is accused of having 
piled up huge bank accounts 
under secret names as the result 
of black market operations, short- 
weighing customers and falsifying 
tax returns. 


These are serious crimes, but 
Snyder wouldn’t name the culp- 
rits, 


BRITAIN BUILDS 
MORE HOUSES IN 
SPITE SET-BACK 


LONDON, England—A_rapid 
recovery from the set-back due 
to unprecedented weather condi- 
tions in January and February has 
been made by Britain’s builders. 
Severe and prolonged frosts with 
heavy snowfalls followed by wide- 
spread flooding brought work on 
housing to a standstill for several 
weeks. But official returns for 
April just published show the 
number of permanent homes com- 
pleted in that month was only 279 
short of the figure recofded for 
December which has the highest 
monthly total’ since the postwar 
building program was initiated, 
During April 14,667 houses wero 
bailt of which well over 9,000 
were pormanent and practically 
5,000 temporary. 


Politicians 


Are Making 


Communists 


Coldwell charges Duplessis, 


Drew promoting Communism | 


by anti-labor attitude 
USE PROVINCIAL POLICE 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—‘“By rais- 
ing the bogey of Communism, and 
repressing the workers, Duplessis 
is actually promoting the Com- 
munist movement in this pro- 
vince,” M. J. Coldwell, C.C.F. na- 
tional leader, said in a banquet ad- 
dress at the 1947 provincial con- 
vention of the Quebec section of 
the party on June 14th. 


Charging that ‘“‘peaceful picket- 
ing”’ during the strike at. Lachute 
textile mills was “broken up by 
brute force—the force of the Pro- 
vincial Police,’ Mr. Coldwell re- 
counted the story of the union: 

“Wages in the textile industry 
in Quebec are outrageously low. 
Among the workers there is un- 
rest, and a natural desire for dec- 
ent wages and working conditions. 

“The men band together in a 
union. They elect the more ener- 
getic and experienced of: their 
numbers to lead them. Because of 
the inaction of the Provincial 
Government, and the stubborn dic- 


'tatorship of employers, the union 


is forced to strike as a last re- 
sort. 
Fast Asleep 
“But when the strike gets 
underway, we see no more in- 
action on the part of the govern- 
ment. When the workers, through 
negotiation, ask for higher wages 
and a decent standard of living, 
the government has a responsi- 
bility to bring about an improve- 
ment in the lot of the people. 
“At this stage, as far as the 
(Continued on page 8) 


PENSION 


IGNORED! 


This 20-pound petition con- 
taining 256,283 names request- 
ing a better deal for Canada’s 
aged, was entirely ignored by 
the federal government when 


it brought in legislation pro- 
viding for a niggardly increase 
for old age pensioners. 


Sask. Takes Steps 


To Improve Its 
M ental Institutes 


REGINA — Saskatchewan has 
adopted a continuing program to 
alleviate the had overcrowding 
of provincial mental institutions 
which is common to all of Canada, 
it has been pointed out by Dr. D. 
G. McKerracher, commissioner of 
mental services in the department 
of public health. 


New Labor Act Falls Far _ 
Short Of Workers’ Hopes 


Saskatchewan Far Ahead 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, replacing the 
original labor act of 1907, and 
rearking an end to federal war- 
time control over all the nation’s 
industrial problems, was _ intro- 
duced in the House of Commons 
on June 17. While recognition 
and certification of trade unions 
is now provided for among the 
250,000 workers on railways, air- 
lines, shipping, radio and other 
“national” industries which come 
under the Act, the bill falls far 
short of trade union hopes and the 
recommendation of the Parlia- 
mentary Industtial Relations com- 
mittee last year for some measure 


‘of union security. 


Labor Minister Mitcheil  inti- 
mated that several provinces, in- 
cluding Nova Scétia, British Co- 
lumbia, Ontario and Alberta, have 
“substantially the samo” type of 
labor legislation. Provision has 
been made in the new act to per- 
mit provinces to apply it to those 
Industries now restored tg pre-war 
provincial control. This is tho 


nearest approach to the union’s 
demand for a ‘national labor 
code” thus far achieved, and to 
union leaders it looks quite inade- 
quate to standardize labor condi- 


tions across the country. Saskat- 
chewan’s labor legislation remains 
far in advance of the rest of the 
country in guaranteeing union 
security. 

May Cancel Certification 


A new measure in the bill is 
viewed with distrust by labor 
leaders as a possible threat to 


stable and peaceful relations be- 
tween employees and employers. 
This is the measure which permits 
the Canada Labor Relations Board 
to cancel certification of a union 
if the Board finds that the union 
io jJonger represents a majority 
of the workers. This means say 
labor leaders, that employers may 
repeatedty challenge the union's 
certificate, and each time the 
Board wif? be called in to go 
through the procedure of taking 
a majority vote. The vote which 
precedes cortification in the new 
Act, is still based on a majority 
of all workers in the plant, rather 
(Continued on page S) 
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Humiliating 


Means Test 
Is Retained 


C.C.F. Members of Commons 
hit at Liberal failure to 
meet needs of aged 


$30 A MONTH AT 70 

Bitter disappointment is 
being expressed throughout 
Canada over the niggardly 
increase in old age pensions 
by the King government at 
Ottawa. Requests of a quarter 
of a million Canadians con- 
tained in the petition present- 
ed to the House of Commons 
by the C.C.F. have been all 
but ignored in the govern- 
ment’s bill to make the pen- 
sion $5.00 higher than the 
previous figure. 


The humiliating means test 
still, remains, althoygh the allow- 
able income to a pensioner, includ- 
ing pension, has been increased 
to $600 instead of $425. But a 
“reasonable rental value’ on a 
house owned by a pensioner is re- 
garded as income. 


The petition which the C.C.F. 
presented to parliament called 
for a pension of $50 per month 
at 65, with no means test. 

Under the federal goyernment’s 
new bill provinces will still have 
to pay 25 per cent of the pension, 
making the provincial contribu- 
tion $7.50 instead of $6.25. 

(In British Columbia the prov- 
ince in addition to its share of the 
pension set by the Dominion is 
paying a $10.00 bonus. In Alberta 
and Saskatchewan the province is 
paying $5.00 extra and providing 
medical care for pensioners, Un- 
der the new bill British Columbia 
can pay its pensioners $38.75, and 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
$33.75, without increasing the 
amount now being. paid for pen- 
sions by these provinces. ) 

The C.C.F. in the House of 
Commons assumed its historic 
role in expressing the views of the 
great mass of the Canadian people 
on the pensions question. 

(Continued on page 8) 


DESIRE RADIO 
TALKS CONTINUE 


Indicating in a tangible way 
that they do not wish to have the 
five-minute C.C.F. radio talks sus- 
pended for the summer months, 
listeners have rallied in the past 
weeks to make sbustantial 
contribuiiuns. 

It should be detinitely under- 
stood that unless the contribu- 
tions continue in the volume of 
the past. two weeks it will be 
necessary to stop broadcasting 
for the summer. 

Alice Seewart, 1.00; Fertile 
Forest C.C.F. Club, $15.00; A. J. 
E. Liesemer, $10.00; Walter 
Boyee, $1.00; A. Cameron, $1.00; 
Mrs. A. Payne, $1.00; Ben Web- 
er, $1.00; Kenn Tory, $1.00; A. 
D. Olsen, $1.00; Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Nelson, $5.00; Roy Vald, $8.00; 
Henry Nagel, $1.00; M. Kase 
lund, $2.00; D. MeDonald, $2.00; 
H. Anderson, $1.00; C. Hovland, 
$2.00; A. Lunan, $2.00; K. R. 
Campbell, $1.00; L. M. Cleland, 
$1.00; A Friend, $5.50. 
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HENRY MASON, practical yet philosophical 


reclines on his front lawn, while telling his city visitors that 


“increases in the cost of living af 
anybody else.” 


aii sun streamed down on 
the fields as we drove 
leisurely along. Tt was Sun- 
day afternoon; 
was feeling friendly and relaxed. 
We were goings to visit) Henry 
Mason on his 200 aere. farm in 
Searboro township, Ontario. What 
we wanted to do was have a frank 
two-way chat about farmer-work 
er problems. With us were Her- 
bert Coulter, union steelworker, 
his wife and two children. 

Herb Coulter, a short, intense, 
quick-minded man, was talking as 
we approached the farm. “IT al- 
ways maintained that a farmer 
never got enough for the work he 
does,” he said. “The middleman. is 
the one making a Jot of money.” 

The conversation was cut short 
ax we turned into the Mason drive- 
way. The children) tumbled out, 
gleeful at the sight of a flock of 
sheep just the other side of the 
fence, Ino a few moments Henry 
Mason, lean and 
came out of the big square house. 
We all sauntered around to the 
spacious front lawn and arranged 
ourselves casually in a loose circle. 
The children ran off to play. It 
was yrood to be out in the sun. 

Cost of Living 

We exchanged pleasantries for 

a few moments but gradually the 


talk prot around to the cost of liv-! 
Coulter | 
“Increases | 


Mason and 
showed keen interest. 
in the cost of living 
just the same as anybody else,’ 
Henry Mason remarked. “IT bought 
most of my grain. for 
very high prices. What) bonuses 
we wet on farm products nre taken 
outooagain in taxes. Our taxes 


my. = Both 


affect me 


’ 


were high in 1989 when the going! 
was tough and they're even higher | 


how." 
"In 1939," Herb Coulter said, 
“LE could get by on 318 to $20 a 


week Tt costs me $35 a week now | 
for the same things. We ent well 

Wwe don't concede any points 
there oand that runs to $17 or 
SIS a week. Beeause of higher 
taxes and Jess overtime, my take- 


home pay though I’m 
getting, more money per heur, 1s 
leas than it the beginning 
of the 


“Office and professional men,” 
Mason, ineludingg Coulter ain 
the phrase, “had ao pretty tough 
war, PE think, with 
hogh prices. Then considering hi 
he remarked, ‘We 
a break on tuilk, 
Yet we're not 

ahead of the retail price at that, 
Take meat We pay price for 
the animal we have killed for us. 


how, even 
was at 
war. 


saurd 


own problems, 
farmers pet eyys 


and meat. much 


top 


FOR JHE 
Outfit the Entire 
at theo 


everyone | | 
| pound for grinding. Then it costs 
us a dollar a week in gas to get] 


weatherbeaten, | 


stock at) 


Pe 


“ad's 


Ww ot aa 


fect me just the same as 


miles away. That costs $10. It 
leosts half a cent a pound for dut- 
ting and wrapping, the same for 


fast freezing and five cents a 


the meat.” 

“My biggest expense is certain- 
ly food,” Herb Coulter declared. 
‘But anything the farmer gets out 
of the price of food he’s entitled 
j to. He should get a good price 
to make up for the lean years.” 

Implement Prices Soar 

There was general agreement 
and Coulter said, “The big com- 
bines are getting the gravy now.” 

“If those fellows aren't get- 
ting it—-who is?’’ Mason re- 
plied. ‘Farm equipmeht is a big 
item with us. A manure spread- 
er that was $165 in 1934 is now 
roughly $100 higher. We were 
told there’d be a $5 a ton in- 
crease in steel, yet for a two 
and a half ton piece of farm 
machinery we bought recently 
the increase wasn't $12 but 
$125. Where did that $125 in- 
crease go?” 

“It’s a sure think we didn’t get 
it!’ said Coulter. 

The talk came around to gen- 
eral matters. Both men said they 
carried insurance. “Tnsurance 
costs on a farm are heavy”, re- 
marked Henry Mason briefly. . 

Then someone asked how his 
circumstances now compared with 
1939, Mason in answer, brought 
}up an interesting point. “In 88 
and '39,” he said, ‘‘we were sure 
digging to make ends meet. We 
were working our heads off to 
produce more. We were making 
more as a result. 
did. We could purchase more then 
and we had more money at the 
end of the year.” 


“For one thing,” he continued, 
“no matter what we 
wouldn't get the right kind of help 
now. It's a problem when you 
haven't got the right help. The 
average labor union job is a_ six 
day job the year around. Agri- 


hard at times.” 
Hard Work 
He explained that even though 


work very 


it was Sunday, he was up and at | 


work at 6:30 that morning and 
didn't) finish until 12:15 in’ the 
afternoon, “f was sweating all 


the time," he said. “IF I had it to 
do over again, darned if I'd farm. 
Yet there are other things just 
as hard. My eldest son is a general 
storekeeper jn the country and is 
working just as hard as he would 
fave on the farm.” 
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I’m satisfied we | 


offered we) 


culture is seasonal-—a man has to | 


armer Meets 


By John Mackenzie 


tion came around easily to old 
age pensions. ‘Ninety “ine per 
cent of the farmers don’t like the 
sound of it,’ Henry Mason said. 
Everyone looked at him, quizical- 
ly. He went on: “A man should 
make enough in his working days 
to look after himself.” 

The immediate response was: 
‘Tut what does a man do when 
his wages won’t even cover a de- 
cent living? How does he save 
then?” 

“The steel industry should pay 
enough so that you can save some- 
thing -for your old age,” Mason 
said. 

“Then the price of your trac- 
tors would go up,” Coulter pointed 
out. 


“I wonder if anyone’ knows 
what a tractor costs me and what 
it costs the distributor?” Mason 
replied. 

It was suggested that it was 
just as simple to take old age pen- 
sions out of taxes as out of wages 
hoosted upwards for that purpose 


A light reading account of 
impressions gained during a 17- 
day visit to France. It does not 
claim to be a complete account 
of the problems confronting 
France today. 

like Great Britain 
and other European coun- 
tries, suffers from short- 
ages following upon the dis- 
;ruption of normal life by war. 
There are shortages of food, 
fuel, dollars, and materials for 
' reconstruction, 
| In France, as in Britain, the 
| reactionaries of the Right are ex- 
ploiting these inevitable  conse- 
quences of war to stir up mischief 
and agitation against the Left and 
even against 
democratic rov- 
ernment itself. 

The Press, 
whispering cam- 
paigns, leaflets 
and mass dem- 
onstrations of 
discontented peo- 
ple are used to 
hinder and° dis- 
credit) the work 
of governments. 

Every little irritation is used to 
serve the purposes of the Right. 
At Dijon a crowd was induced to 
attack government offices and un- 
der cover of this attack, declared 
to be ugainst government controls 


RANCE, 


and low eations. Some documents 
neriminating collaborators with 
the Nazis or black marketeers 


were destroyed. 
Exploit Miseries 

People who have suffered years 
of hardship and war, and who are 
‘now naturally longing for happier 
‘conditions, often fall easy victims 
(to propaganda which plays on 
{shortages and miseries. 
| No Clear Majority 
| No French party has a clear 
majority over all the others in 
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a trade unionist who 
workers strike only as 
resort and that the decision to strike or not rests with 


a 


“knows 


or yields. 


Henry Mason’s son 
the 200-acre farm. He’s quicker than his dad, 
knows what everything about the farm costs 


é b doe 


, Charles, helps to run 


orker | 


’ +s 
for which people would pay higher, 
prices. 

“The system costs more when 
run by the state,” Henry Mason 
said. 

“Not if the state managers run 
it efficiently,” Herb Coulter in- 
sisted. 

“There’s too much waste in 
time in government offices,”’ 
Mason declared. ‘Some of this 
public control stuff can be run 
properly. But our old party gov- 
ernments have too many friends 
looking for jobs and that’s what 
makes it expensive.” 

Like Co-op Buying 

Both men agreed that they liked 
co-operative buying. Henry Mason 
said that a local co-operative had 
been formed. He hadn’t heard 
much about it but would like to 
belong to it. Then he got back to 
prices for a moment and re- 
marked, “I know that prices have 
gone up more than wages. The av- 
erage farmer knows that.” 


Coulter said, ‘‘SSometimes farm- 
ers think that trade unions are 


Airmail from Paris 


either house of parliament. The 
Catholic M.R.P. is ithe largest 
party in the Senate, and the Com- 
munists are the largest-party in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Socialist Party of France 
(S.F.1.0.), the party which gen- 
erally corresponds in outlook to 
the British Commonwealth Labor 
Parties, is the third largest party 
in both chambers. 

Though the population § of 
France is only 3,000,000 less than 
Britain, the Socialist Party of 
France has only about 830,000 
members compared with the 700,- 
000 individual and 2,500,000 
trade union affiliated members in 
the British Labor Party. 

At the moment the 
comprises mainly Socialists and 
M.R.P. members under a Social- 
ist Prime Minister—M. Ramadier. 
The Communists since their re- 
cent withdrawal adopt an attitude 
of critical support on most issues, 
but oppose government action on 
colonial issues. 

The activity of General Charles 
de Gaulle does not seem to have 
caused as much alarm in France 
as it has done in Britain. So far 
all de Gaulle seems to have done 
is to create yet another warring 
political group. 

Approve Conscription 

The decision of the British La- 
bor Government to introduce 
peace-time conscription in Brit- 
nin has been received with ap- 
proval by French Socialists. In two 
wars Britain came late to the aid 
of France with land fofees be- 
cause the volunteer British Army 
was so small at the beginning of 
a war, whereas now, no goubt, 
French people believe there will 
be a bigger British Army sooner 
if it should ever be needed again. 

As France is very short of coal 
there is some ill-fecling towards 
Britain and America for not aP- 
lowilng her to obtain all her ro- 


Cabinet 


going too far.” 

Farmers, Mason replied, often 
think that the top man in a union 
can call a strike and that trade 
union officers go too far. 

Last Resort 
“Strikes are voted,” Herb Col. 


sm 


Sa Re eee 


ter explained. ‘‘A strike is the last | 


resort. Nobody goes out on strike 
for fun. 
also vote to go back to work. 
Union 


of the members to decide.” 
Mason apparently accepted that 

and the conversation became gen. 

eral again. 


Moreover strikers can 4 


leaders don’t stick their # 
necks out; they leave it in the lap § 


pein cons ews 


ena 


The children came § 


back full of glee at their discov. § 


eries around the farm. 
Mason had to go off to show some 
sheep on 


Henry } 


the slope behind the § 


house to two people who wanted § 


to purchase them. 
talked for a while on the lawn and 
then went to say goodbye to 
Mason. The two men, outlined 
against the sky behind the crest 
of the slope,. could be seen shaking 
hands firmly. 


— An Englishman Visits France 
By Kenneth C. Rathbone — 


quirements as reparations from 


Herb Coulter § 


Germany instead of buying coal § 


with scarce dollars. 
Collaborationist Press 

Many, of the collaborationist 
and fifth column newspapers and 
journalists have disappeared from 
the newspaper front but Socialist: 
and Communists believe that the 
existing laws against the collab- 
orationist Press are not being en- 
forced as strictly as they ought 
to be. 


France has no _ newspapers 
which attain a mass circulation in 
millions like the Daily Express, 
Daily Mirror and Daily Herald in 
Britain. Paris circulations are low 
and since the war the French pro- 
vincial press has become. evel 
more influential than Paris jour 
nals. 

Low Rations 


French rations of the 
basic commodities are much lower 
than in Britain. A Frenchman gets 
weekly 14 ozs. butter, % 0%. of 
cheese, 114 ozs. margarine, 5 
ovs. bread. During the presen 
bread crisis the ration has_ beet 
reduced to 42 ounces. weekly. 
Coupons have to be given up for 
bread at restaurant meals. 

Fruits, such as 
strawberries, rarely seen in Ene 
land, can be freely purchased 4 
moderate prices in’ France. 

When tourists return with tales 
of good food in hotels, it is wrolt 
to assume that ordinary French 
people are regularly eating on the 
same scale. One hotel propricte! 
told me that most hotels went “ 
the black market 
plies, and some of the 
hotels do so in a big way. 

Prices High 

All prices are much higher th 
before the way. The tariff at! 
small hotel or superior boarding 
ho@se runs at about 600 to G00 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


Letters to the editor may be published under a pseudonym, but in each case the 
name and address of the wr:ter must be forwarded to the editor as evidence; of good 
faith. The People’s Weekly takes no responsibility for opinions expressed by corres- 
pondents and will not publish any letters exceeding 250 words in length. 


SPECIAL SASKATCHEWAN 
NEWS 


To the Editors of People’s 


Weekly and all C.C.F.’ers: 

Sirs: I am not in the habit of 
writing to ‘these columns but be- 
cause at July 1st the ‘‘News Com- 
ment” of Ottawa will print one is- 
sue labelled ‘The Saskatchewan 
Story” as an anniversary number 
of three years of action of the 
only C.C.F. Government in the 
world and because I feel every 
c.C.F’er can and should try to 
distribute this information, I 
thought I would write and ask 
you all to get 50 to 100 copies and 
send them around telling of the 
work of the only working man’s 
Government in Canada and what 
they have done. Address for 
copies of this special number of 
“News Comment” is: Woodsworth 


| House (The house we all built), 


301 Metcalf St., Ottawa, Ont. 
OLIVER REID, 
Marsden, Sask. 
e 


SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
Editor, People’s Weekly: 

Sir: We often hear that Social- 
im by putting the management 
of industries under control of the 
government is dictatorship. This 
is not true. 

Democracy, that much used and 
misused word, consists of two im- 
portant divisions: (1) Political 
democracy: (2) Economic democ- 
racy. 

We have considerable political 
democracy in Canada. Though 
the trouble has been that our clect- 
ed representatives in the “past 
have always yielded to pressure 
from the Czars of capitalism. 

Of economic democracy, we 
have practically none. The eco- 
nomic democracy we have con- 
sists chiefly of co-operatives and 
trade unions. 

Socialism by putting the con- 


1 trol of industries and natural re- 


mw sources 


into the hands of the 
people, through their elected rep- 
resentatives, would vastly increase 
our democracy. 

So let’s achieve democracy by 
backing our co-operatives and 
trade unions and by electing a 
Socialist government. 

When the common people have 
control of their destiny Canada 
will forge ahead to prosperity. 

“MAURICE BURGESS. 

Beaverlodge. 


S. C. INTOLERANCE 


Editor, People’s Weekly: 


Sir: Some party or parties un- 
identified, paid for a year’s sub- 
scription to ‘The Canadian Social 
Crediter’’ for me. I suspect that 
it was somebody who had a grudge 
against me and thought that a 
year’s reading of Social Credit 
phobias would even things up. 

The June 3 issue of ‘“‘The Social 
Crediter” is as usual full of in- 
tolerance and inconsistencies. But 
then who but a ehronic optimist 
Would expect. anything else? 

Norman Jacques and Gerald 
Smith are eulogized in the Open 
Yorum. The front page says 
Paul Robeson is a Communist now. 
I well remember when during the 
Olympic Games in Berlin, one 
Herr Hitler and his sidekieks re- 


fused to shake hands with the 
Negro athletes from the U.S.A. 
After these same athletes had 


bested the elite of the chosen race. 
Sure now the ‘Social Crediter” 
Wouldn't be after displaying an 


-inferiority complex would it? 


Canada has no plaée for the in- 
tolerance and race hate spread by 
the Social Cvediter and its mouth 
DPleces, 

R. M, THORNTON. 

Sedalia, Alta, 


ADVERTISING IN SOCIAL 
CREDITER 
Kditor, People’s Weekly : 

Sir: Since the recent publicity 
N conneetion with a minister of 
the present Government of Al- 
erty and hotels, 1 was struck 
With the number of hotebs that ad- 
Vertise in the official organ, one 
Micht guy of this pevernment. The 
Canadinn Social Crediter’ as it is 


called, of May 22nd, carries 173 
advertisements. Dividing these 
into a number of groups for com- 
parison, the following tabulation 
is interesting to say the least: 


Advertisements Number % 
Professional, educational, 
entertainment .......... 28 16.2 
Real estate, insurance 11 6.3 
Hardware, bldg. supplies 
furniture oo... 14 8.2 
Garages, auto supplies 
machine shops ............. 23 13.3 
Miscellaneaus types and 
supplies... 18 10.4 
HOTELS. ................... 29 16.8 
Pood ......cece eee 9 5.2 
Dry Goods ................ 4 2.3 
Light manufacturing 12 6.9 
Art, watches, 
jewellery ........000000. 6 3.5 
Electrical ....0..0002..000.... 6 3.5 
Farm specials .......... 8 4.6 
Drugs, oil .... ..... 5 2.9 
173 = 100.0 


The number of hotels are cer- 
tainly much out of provortion, 
and it is doubtful if any of them 
are without licensed premises. 
There seems to be plenty of room 
for conjecture. 

Yours, 
Wm. S. WHITE, 
Hammond, B.C. ' 


CO-OP SHAREHOLDERS 
IN CONTROL 
Editor, People’s Weekly: ; 

Sir: As a follow-up to my letter 
in your issue of June 14, I wish 
to demonstrate the difference be- 
tween an ordinary joint stock 
company and a co-operative com- 
pany. In a co-operative it is the 
shareholder that has the vote. If 
a man has one share he has one 
vote. If he has a thousand shares 
he still has only one vote; there- 
fore the shareholders are always 
in control as ii will require over 
50% of them to decide any ques- 
tion. In this way they can dic- 
tate the policy of the company and 
change the personnel of the board 
of directors every year if they 
wish to do so. 

It is true that the voting is dene 
by a form of proxy but yet the in- 
dividual members are ahways in 
control] as they elect their proxies 
by majority vote and_ instruct 
them how they want to vote. 


A. LUNAN, 
Spruce Grove. 


EACH MUST BO HIS BIT 
Editor, People’s Weekly: 


Sir: I feel the request for funds 
by our Alberta C.C.F. member, 
Mr. Roper, in the May 24th issue, 
and our provincial secretary spec- 
ial page, is putting a very import- 
ant matter straight before the 
people. A great deal can so easily 
be accomplished if each does his 
bit. In order to get the C.C.F. 
policy before the people, it is 
necessary that we all help. Very 
little is needed if each one will 
assist—voting C.C.F. is simply not 
enough because if we all felt that 
the vote only was sufficient there 
would be no C.C.F. candidates to 
vote for. The clubs must be kept 
functioning and must have mem- 
bers to do the ground work. The 
candidates must be provided with 
opportunity to speak and of course 
if there were no. organization 
there would be no candidates. 

After my long experience in 
western Canada since 1890, mostly 
in Alberta, ] am satisfied that if it 
avere not for the fact of the C.C.F. 
being as strong as it is, conditions 


throughout the Dominion would 
be very much ‘worse than what 
they are—The old parties are 


afraid to let conditions drift, as 
they were previous ¢o the war, too 
suddenly. Let us get busy now 
before it is too late. Tt may be our 
last chance. 

& C.C.F. government mean 
security and comfort for oll. But 
nssistance is needed from every 
individual who is dissatisfied with 
the past capitalist administration, 
Such people realize the future 
danger and have acted. Let us in 
Albertn and B.C. do likewise und 


eventually vote our group into of- 
fice at Ottawa. 
JULIAN MITCHELL. 
Victoria, B.C. 


LIKES WORLD FOOD 
PROGRAM 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: This urban reader would 
like to express approval of that 
constructive statement by H. H. 
Hannam (President, C.F.A.) in 
your issue of June 14, on his re- 
turn from the world food con- 


ference at The Hayue, and in 
which he issued a stern warning 
of the dire results that will fol- 
low if the world food program falls 
through. 

It seems to me that every last 
farmer in this dominion has a 
vital concern in supporting the 
“world food program’? in every 
way, shape and form. As I see it, 
unity is the core of a successful 
effort! The diversity inherent in 
so wide a land 


and even in agri- 


spread farmer very vulnerable to 
the disruptive influences, not only 
among his exploitative enemies, 
but his rural friends who are bene- 
ficiaries of organization along the 
agricultural front, but who have 
not yet seen the light, and whose 
shoulders are clear of the load! 

It is up to the farmer never to 
forget the grim road over which 
he has travelled! It was only the 
other day that one of these men 
took the opportunity of saying 
to a gathering of eastern business 
men: “It is not enough simply to 
point to today’s cash income of 
the farmer as being so many per 
cent higher than the 1935-39 cash 
income, unless. one knows the 
shabby fact that the 1935-39 level 
(farm ‘eash income across Can- 
ada) averaged less than $1 per 
day—i.e., $3851 per year.”’ 

The “world, food program” 
looks good to me. I suggest that 
it deserves the enthusiastic sup- 
‘port of every Canadian, on the 
farm and off it! 

SIBELIUS. 
Toronto, Ont. 


JUST A MINUTE! 


By A. J. E. LIESEMER, MLA 


EVERY C.C.F. MEMBER 
AN ACTIVE MEMBER. That 
must be our slogan for the 
coming months. During the 
summer months several pro- 
vineial and federal constituency 
Conventions are taking place 
across the province. Neither the 
Provincial Board nor your con- 
stituency executive can make 
your own convention a success. 
The C.C.F. is a people’s move- 
ment. Its boards and officers 
are only its servants and co- 
ordinators. We C.C.F. mem- 


each of us in his and her own 
poll, determine whether or not 
after the 1948 elections there 
will be a C.C.F. government or 
some reactionary 
in Edmonton, 

Ours is the only movement 
that can) bring freedom with 
security to ourselves and our 
fellow-Albertans. Not one of 
‘us can. convince the whole 
province. But eich of us work- 
ing in our own poll csn ¢en- 
vince the whole province. It ts 
up to us as individuals whether 
we hove a eo-operative ¢om- 
monweéaith in Canada or not-— 
and it is up.to us alone. Our 
leaders will do what we want 
them to do. But they can do no 
more fas our constetuency or 
our poll than we in the poll 
moke preparations for, EVERY 
C.C.F. MEMBER AN ACTIVE 
MEMBER will) bring success. 
The people of Alberta, the 
people of our own communities, 
will some day be grateful for 
the work that we are doing 
amongethem during the next 
few weeks and months. 


government 


separated in the old days are now 
within picnic distance of each 
other. The cars and the improved 
roads have made for new neigh- 
culture as a basic industry of in pore: 
finite variety—makes the wide- And how the: subject: of toads 


oe 
bers, as members, will dete 
mine how much prowth our 
movement has this year. We as 
members will, by our efforts, 
Eee ae renee rren rere een nes Seer een 


By H. ZELLA: SPENCER 
MANY of the farmers and their 

wives and families .no doubt 
took part in some of the many 
gatherings which were held on. 
Farmers’ Day, June 21st. By this 
time I think. bath country and city 
people are having it in mind that 
this, the longest day of the year, 
is being so considered. There were 
no doubt many renewals of pleas- 
ant friendships and the begin- 
nings of new, we hope. 

It would almost seem as though 
farmer gatherings must be de- 
cieasing in size as the new type 
of larger machine-operated farm 
increases and so the number of 
people within a given area is not 
as large as formerly. However, 
that is much more than offset by ! 
the very increased area from 
which these gatherings are drawn. 
People who seemed completely 


does loom up in this day and age. 
Perhaps more than ever before or 
ever again for who knows how 
soon it may be before it will be a 
matter of an astonishing increase 
in air traffic as new inventions 
connected with it increase. 


I noted again how this question 
of roads was coming so much to 
the fore as one of the matters of 
importance in our social life of 
today. I happened to pick up two 
programs of Government admin- 
istration, one municipal and one 
school, because government ad- 
ministration is not limited, as 
some seem to think, to the two 
very controversial provincial and 
federal forms. In both of these 
programs the matter of roads was 
a topic for consideration. It might 
not have been surprising only a 
few short years ago to see that as 
one of the leading municipal ques- 
tions; in fact one expected it. That 
it should have been to the fore in 
the school programs would have 
been very unlikely. In the good 
old days transportation to school 
was a-foot or by pony. In fact a 
pony for that purpose was in many 
instances considered indispensable 
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THE GREGORY Co. 
Auto Body and Fender Work 


“We Fix Them Like New” 
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A. P. GREGORY, Manager 
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on the farm as the ehildren need- 
ed it for that purpose. But today 
more and more children are being 
transported by bus and in the 
school administration program we 
see such topics as “Operation and 
Management of School Buses, 
Type of Bus, Bus Contracts, High- 
way Traffic Regulations as applied 
to School Buses.” 

More and more we see that our 
lives and interests seein inter- 
locked. We may talk as we will of 
the independence of the individual 
ut of the life of the farmer; we 
may think of sehoui and munici- 
pal, of provincial and federal gov- 
ernments as things separate and 
apart but all are interdependent. 
And until we as individuals and 
we as pove:inments learn to work 
together harmoniously with the 
aim of making the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to society, we 
cannot accomplish what we might. 

And ‘one word in closing’’: 
What a fortunate thing it is that 
we started with the concept that 
the roads were a public utility to 
be operated for the service of the 
people rather than for the profit 
of some firm or individual, al- 
though it must be admitted that 
some seem to lose sight of that at 
times. 
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GUARANTEED RADIO REPAIRS 


STAR-RADIO 


~/ERVICE 


VIOROAN, MOR 


co. 


10611 Jasper Ave. Edmontor- 
| 
EDMONTON SUPPLY COMPANY? 
Ph, 21967 101398 96 St. 
Farmers, Pumps, pumy 
truckers, gen- jacks, pipe, pipe 
eral hardware fittings, valves 
and trucking feed cookers, tani 
supplies, henters, farn 
stock tanks mad 
to order, eau 
mandrels, belting, 
chain, wire rope 
sawmill supplics 
Gray Bonney 


tools, general 
hardware and 


plumbing sua 


FOR LUMBER AND | 
ALL BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Call the Lumber Number — 25236 


ARMITAGE-McBAIN LUMBER 


JASPER AVENUE at 93rd Street, 
Our Objective - - - YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION | 


Company Limited 


Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, ete, 
ot Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 


EDMONTON 
ir real & Soft) Drink) Garment Worbkera of America No. 121, 
wie ot peo bs No. 314—-Meets United—Meets second Werinesday iv 
Sra Wedtekesdar in Labor Hall. Presi- exch tranth in Labor Hall. President 
dent, D.O, Raterts, VELL S&rd Avenue, Perey Williamson, $348) 108a Ave. 
Soft Drink Branch Secretary, 9987 Soth Recording Seeretary. Alberta Whar 
Avenue, phon@ 33916; Secy.- Treasurer, ton, LISSL STth Street. 


Railway Carmen No. fas, BrotRer gost 


of—NMeets second Priday oof eves 
month in Laber Hall. President. J. & 
Asywund, U22ls prith Avec: See. R 
Lewis, LIT Tent Stes Bn-See SS 
Hamilton, 10950 Sth Ave 


ANY, International As- 
sociation oi—- Meets in Noo 2 Mire Hall 
President, Tom Steele, Sead WSth St. 
Kdm@aton;  Seeretary-Treasurer,  W 
Young, 21148 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 
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HIGHER PROFITS IN 1946 | 
r*AORPORATE profits in the United States in 1946, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, were up a billion 
dollars over 1945, before taxation. They were higher in 1943, 
before taxation, but the 1946 net profits after taxation were 
up by two billion dollars over the 1943 figure. 1943, $10,500,- 


900,000% 1946, $12,500,000,000, 


The commerce department reports that one of the chief 


lark, John King, Clifford E. Lea, 
», Mrs. Nellie Pete:son. 
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reasons for the high profits of 1946 was the “substantial price 


rise’, 


These figures, which may he applied proportionately to 
the Canadian situation, indicate very clearly that prices have 
risen far beyond the amount justified by increased wages. 
The removal of price controls gave big business in both Can- 
ada and the United States an opportunity to make a killing 
while the demand for goods of all kinds was high. 

The physical volume of production was much higher in 
1943 than in 1946. But net profits in 1946 were higher. The 
increase came out of the living of the wage-earners and 


farmers, 


CAPITALIST’S CANDID COMMENT 


YRUS EATON, Canadian-born American industrialist 
and banker, gave his fellow capitalists something to 


think about in a recent article in the University cf Chicago 
Law Review. Eaton who has broad interests in iron ore, 
steel, coal and railroads, hit out at the labor fighters in 
American industry. His article, which was entitled “A Cap- 
italist Looks at Labor’, declared that ‘‘to avoid extinction 
‘capitalists will have to make immediate and radical changes 
in our attitude toward labor and our methods of dealing with 


labor’, 


First step in such a prograin would be “muzzling such 
organizations as the National Association of Manufacturers 
and by recognizing, and sincerely regretting, that there is 
bad feeling on both sides”, he said. 

Irom this unexpected source comes a tribute to John L. 
Lewis. Baton credited Lewis with exercising “wisdom and 


restraint” during the soft coal controversy last fall. 
accuses the mine owners of “working under cover 


He 
... fever- 


ishly, night and day, to keep a torrent of abuse turned on 
the miners and their leaders, through every channel of pub- 
licity, and to urge all three branches of the government— 
executive, legislative and judicial—to crack down on labor”. 

It is refreshing to get such statements from such a source. 
It should do some good if only to counteract some of the 
effect of the anti-Labor campaign into which the National 
Association of Manufacturers and other agencies of big 


business in the 


B 


States is throwing millions. 


BATTLE OF THE BELL 


ACKING everything else out of the top spots on To- 
ronto’s front pages last week was the battle of the bell. 


To mark friendship between Canada and the United States a 
set of carrillon bells was to be put in a tower on the new 
Rainbow Bridge over the Niagara River. 


The commission in charge of the bridge had the largest 
bell engraved with an inscription in which the names of 
Churchill and Roosevelt were mentioned as “the great leaders 
of our two nations”, or something like that. 


Dominion 


cabinet ministers raised a 


row. about it. 


Churchill wasn’t the leader of this nation. The’ use of his 
name instead of that of our own Prime Minister was an 


affront not only to Mr, 


a colony 


|) 


King but to Canada 


. “Are we still 


So when the how] went up from Ottawa the commission 
decided to take the inscription off.the big bell. Then the 
Tories really went to town. The Globe and Mail and Telegram 
played the thing up for all it would stand. Their cartoons and 
stories did a goad job of ridiculing the Prime Minister. 


The whole stlly business was made ta order 
Drew. He stepped in and fired the three 
of the commission who agreed to cheese 
So it looks as if the inscription will stay. 

It is a yood example of the village 
which prevails in that part of Canada. 
milfisters were probably rigtit aboet ‘the 
* Canada and-her Prinse: Minister 


up in the tower it would stay the 
* nobody wold see what w 
Niagara gorge. So it w 
dian goyernments ae hike 


petulant children 


for George 


Ontario members 
# the inscription, 


ee type of politics 

Domixion cabinet 
inscription belittling 
. But when the bel? once gore 
ere for a thouseané years and 
as on it when it rang out over éhe 
a’ hardly worth %aking two Cana- 


THE 
THIRD - 
COLUMN 


FIRE TRAPS 
Phe Financial Port, June $: 


’ “Overcrowding of living quar- 
ters is responsible for a substen- 
tial increase in fire deaths in 
Canada and the United States, 
W. E. Mallalieu told the annual 
convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association at Chicago. 

“Mr. Mallalieu is general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. . . 

““'We have been acutely con- 
scious of and concerned with the 
substantial increase in deaths in 
fires due to overcrowding of liv- 
ing quarters. Very serious haz- 
ards to life exist in buildings all 
over this country and Canada that 
are not suited, without extensive 
changes which have not been 
made, to house numbers of people. 
We cannot wait for new housing 
to solve this problem and I think 
it behooves all of us to strive to 
bring forcibly to the attention of 
authorities and the public that we 
are doing no favor to our return- 
ing veterans to house thém in fire 
traps. We h&ve a right and re- 
sponsibility to insist on life safety 
all 


features in where 


people sleep’.” 


* 


ADS THREATEN FREE PRESS 
The Calgary Herald, Saturday, 
June 14, i947: 


OTTAWA, June 14 (CP)— 
“A warning that Canada’s free 
press is being endangered by 
the tendency of many publish- 
ers to overeinphasize advertising 
in their newspapers was voiced 
Friday before the annual con- 
vention of the Ontario-Quebec 
division of the Canadian Weekly 
Newspapers Association. 

‘‘ ‘Freedom of the press is the 
public’s right to read what it 
pleases—not your right to pub- 
lish a profitable newspaper’ 
Ted Seaborn of Brampton, Ont., 
advertising manager of the 
C.W.N.A., told the more. than 
175 delegates gathered for the 
two-day meeting.” 


» 


FELL OUT OF CRADLE 
Rt. Hon. lan Mackenzie, Min- 


ister of Veterans’ Affairs, is re- 

ported in the press as having 

said in the House of Commons: 

“Tam greatly thrilled indeed 
to have a lecture on Liberalism 
from an arch-socialist in this 
House (Mr. M. J. Coldwell). I 
want to tell him that I was raised 
in the cradle of Liberalism and I 
have been a Liberal all my life.’ 
To which Mr. Angus MacInnis re- 
plied that if the Rt. Hon. gentle- 
man ever was in the cradle of Lib- 
eralism he must have fallen out 
of it very early and hit his head.” 


* 


EVERYTHING EXCEPT... 


Dr. W. W. Cross, Alberta 
Minister of Public Health, out- 
lining plan fer health services 
in’ “The Canadian Social 
Crediter’, June 12: 

“Dental services (for old age 
pensioners, blind pensioners 
and their dependents, and those 
receiving allowances under the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act, and 
their dependents) ... by agree- 
ment with the Dental Associa- 
ties will be provided by yeur 
local dentlats and includes 
everything except the supply- 
ing of new dentures.” , 
a 
rr 
_ C.F, RADIO TALKS 
Grande Prairie, CFGP, 
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Edmonton, CJCA, 10:16 
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A Revolutionary ‘Gospel 
' By J, P, GRIFFIN 


“Phe earth end ali its 
eontents belong to the Lord.” 


HE primary necessities of 
life are light, aiz, land and 
water, and it is doubtless a 

: matter of sincere regret te 
Big Business that, oes yet, it has 
only been able to successfully 
charge humanity for the use of 
land. 

In those countries where capi- 
talism has been long established, 
monopoly in land has increased to 
an absurd degree. it is said that 
on both sides of one of the roads 
leading out of Madrid, for a dis- 
tance of 47 miles, all the land be- 
longs to one estate. This forms 
a sharp contrast to the ‘use 
right” of land that was the tradi- 
tional basis of Anglo-Saxon own- 
ership. There the private owner 
had the “use right” of the land 
but the community had the in- 
tegral right of ownership. This 
right survives today in the right 
of ‘“‘eminent domain’’ which gives 
the State the power to arbitrarily 
deprive private owners of their 
land, when it is in the interests of 
the community as a whole, with 
compensation in equity. 


Before the industrial revolution 
in Britain under Chivalric Feud- 
al relationships in property rights, 
a type of genuine stewardship pre- 
vailed where land was privately 
owned but. publicly enjoyed. With 
the rise of the woolen industry 
however tenants were evicted 
from their holdings, and much of 
the land commonly used by the 
villagers was taken from them 
and turned into sheep pastures. 


—— 


This gave 8 vise t 3 floating 
population of ‘‘masterless men” 
who, because they refused ¢9 
quietly lie down and die, were sub. 
jected to appalling bdrutslities 
and repressions. We all know that 
one does not calm a bull-dog by 
ill-treating it, and at long last 
public authority began to look 
after the starving wretches in 
their midst, not because they sym. 
pathized with them, but because 
it was cheaper to feed them than 
it was to abuse them. 


tn Canada, as yet, monopoly in 
land has not reached a stage 
where it is impossible for anyone 
to get land of their own. In certain 
areas, in cities, and in some of 
the older communities this is ag). 
ready partially true. But, general- 
ly. speaking, the thousands of 
farmers who own their own farms, 
do now collectively own the farm- 
ing land of Canada, and one pur. 
pose of the C.C.F. is to guarantee 
them security in that ownership, 
Should the banks, mortgage com- 
panies and other business inter- 
ests succeed in gaining a strangle- 
hold on agricultural land like the 
one they now have on city prop. 
erty, the C.C.F. will be ready to 
assist in returning the land to the 
people who live upon it and use it, 

In the United Kingdom where 
monopoly in land had become an 
open scandal, the Government has 
taken steps to end it by a system 
of long term leases for agricultur- 
al lands, and a system of rental 
from public authority in urban 
areas. These plans are a specific, 
tangible application of Christian 
principles in social ownership. 


EDUCATION 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
By d. E. Cook, 


President, Alberta C.C.F. 


CHOOL teachers are in short 
supply to fill the teaching 
posts of Alberta, and the 
same is true of other provin- 
ces in Canada. In the depression 
years just before the war there 
was an abundance of teachers. It 
is often now argued that there 
are still sufficient numbers of 
trained teachers if such person- 
nel had not left 
— the teaching profes- 
sion for other pur- 
suits. 

It is also true 
that salaries ‘ave 
not been made as 
attractive as those 
paid in some other 


professions or in 
work that is just as, 
or even more 


pleasant for many who have in 
the past taught school. 


Stream Dries Up 

It is, or course, true that in 
common with everything — else 
teachers wear out and need a con- 
stant stream of replacements. That 
stream has dried up. Pupils 
from high schools thinking of en- 
tering the teaching profession 
grow fewer and fewer. Efforts 
of a propaganda type have been 
att on the part of officials 
of the JAlberta school system to 
revive interest in the teaching 
profession with little good result. 

There is nothing more vital to 
|denvocracy than’ education. .There 
is nothing more vital to progress 
and human happiness. Some- 
thing must be done, and soon. But 
what to do? . 

. Salarios Important 


Salaries are important. Young 
men asd women graduating from 
high schools througbout the pro- 
vince will be much influenced by 
the remuneration afforded in ‘any 
ling. Sularies for teachers have 
so far borne a very definite ree 
lation ¢o the dirett school tax 
levicd om property and so have 
been carefully kept down by ad- 
minist?a ors. There can be no 
doubt ¢hat something moe in ua- 


derstanding of the full meaning of 
taxation is necessary to demon- 
strate that the direct tax is very 
often the least burdensome, even 
when it looks heaviest. 


It is, however, true that land 
and direct property tax has climb- 
ed to a point that requires only 
the proverbial straw. It is much 
too high now. In anything but an 
inflated economy it would be im- 
possible to maintain. With the 
certainty that the economy faces 
deflation, soon and definite, there 
is a distinct unease and a reason- 
ed reluctance to promise higher 
school teacher salaries. 

Living Conditions 

High salaries do not always 
spell satisfaction in living. Quite 
the reverse is true. Living con- 
ditions in the rural areas are an 
important consideration. Such 
conditions imply not only material 
comforts but some privacy and 
some freedom from the old idea 
that teachers must conform to a 
moral code well above that prac- 
ticed by others in the community. 
Again, because the question has 
already been postponed too tong, 
and has reached a position of 
crisis, what to do? 


The answer is not simple and 
is without doubt bound up with 4 
new understanding of changing 
conditions and habits. 1¢ ix bound 
up with making possible a new 
recognition of the importance of 
the common persan in dis aspits 
tions and determination to share 
in ull the better things all the 
time. It is definitely Bound up 
with a new concept of giving in 
an age when goods and services 
freely produced and distributed 
will ualeash new aad more wor- 
derful resufts for applied labor. 
It is definitely bound ap wih se 
abolition, and replacement, of the 
iden that gcquisitien of money 
and power over fellow hugs 
is a worthwhile aim, ang pewrrd: 
ed as an achievement calling for 
denors. ft is bound up with the 
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BUSINESS 
AND 
PROFESSIONAL. 
DIRECTORY 
EDMONTON 


CONTRACTORS 


Neen ee ne Ee eae 
pICCONSON:.& COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
“All Types of Construction” 
PHONES 27855 - 34642 


DRUGGISTS5 
DISPENSARIES LTD. 
601 Fegler Bldg. 
PRESCRIPTIONS 
qesreemen arencoseseeanpcyyemmmntnnrtatiere | ROHAN TETANY ALY! 
SAW REPAIRS 


—— 


TED MILNE 
30 Years Shop & Mill Experience 


FAST SERVICE - GUARANTEED 
WORK 
9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
Edmonton. 


MACHINE SHOPS 


DREW MACHINE SHOP 
AND FOUNDRY 
EDMONTON 
Pump Jacks, Centre Driye, Cord- 
weod Saw Mandrels, Stock Water 
tanks to order. Saw Mills—Steam 
Boilers. Industrial Power Machin- 
ery. Gear Cutting, Welding, 
and General Repairs. 


B.C. Summer School 
From July 19-Aug. 17 


British Columbia C.C.F. Sum- 
mer School will be held at Camp 
Woodsworth from July 19 through 
to August 17. 


Living Off Next _ 
Week’s Pay Check 


WASHINGTON — More proof 
that the consumer is being crushed 
under the high cost-of-living is 
furnished in two government re- 
ports. 


One shows that the rate of in- 
dividual savings has fallen back to 
about the 1940 level. 

The other reveals that consumer 
credit is skyrocketing and that 
many Americans are forced to live 
off next week’s pay check, 

Nearly half of the $25 bsnd is- 
sues—favorites of wage earners— 
which were purchzsed in 1945 had 
been redeemed a ‘sar later and 
the rate seems to ba increasing. 


Patronize Our 3 
Advertisers 


Pembina Constituency 
Saturday, June 28th, Barrhead 
Town Hall, 2 p.rn. Jack Griffin, 
Speakev. 
Acedia-Coronation Constituency 
Monday, July 7, Oyen Theatre, 
2 p.m., Speaker, Elmer £&. Raper, 
M.L.A. 


Wainwright Constituency 


Tuesday, July 8th, Czar Lake, 
2 p.m. Speaker, J. E. Caoh. 


Bruce Constituency 


Tuesday, Juty 15th, Viking Hall, 
2 p.m. Speaker, Hon. F. L. Me- 
Intosh, Minister of Co-operatives, 
Govt. of Saskatchewan. This con- 
vention will be followed by a pub- 
lie meeting in the evening at 8:30 


p.m. 
NOMINATING 
CONVENTION 


Alexandra Constituency 


Monday, July 14th, Kitscoty 
Hall, 2 p.m. Speaker, Hon. L. F. 
McIntosh, Minister of Co-operat- 
ives, Govt. of Saskatchewan. This 
convention will be followed by a 


CO-OP TRUST FUND 
TO AID RESEARCH 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—A trust 
fund for the development of spec- 
ial projects related to the co-op- 
erative movement, and to promote 
research work and co-operative 
education, is to be set up under 
the name of ‘‘Co-operative Devel- 
opment Foundation”, it has been 
announced by the Board of Direct- 
ors of The Co-operative Union of 
Canada. The fund will consist 
mainly of donations, special grants 
and bequests made to the founda- 
tion by persons or organizations 
interested in the further develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement 
in Canada, 

“Special. projects, such as co- 
operative education, research, 
scholarships, radio, cultural and 
other activities,’ were listed in the 
resolution of the Canadian Co- 
operative Congress in March which 
established the fund. 


The Foundation, in addition to 
making possible various cultural 
and educational projects which 
could not otherwise be financed, 
is designed to meet the desires of 
sympathetic organizations or per- 
sons who wish to foster ¢co-oper- 
ative programs by direct grants, 
insurance benefits, or legacies. 


1 To renew your C.C.F, m 


2 To subscribe to the People’s Weekly or to renew that 


past due subscription. 
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Di scattten ct eekaecs Sustaining Membership ($10.00 or more) 
Os eae oe MS General Membership ($2.00) 
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Now Is The Time 


To help the Radio Fund and keep the “C.C.F. on the 


Mol ty CUP. Proviavigl Office, 
10030-803 Ht., Videnoaton 


embership. 


Pi French, a language which he has 
acquired since coming to Ottawa 
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public meeting in the evening at 
8:30 p.m. 


PUBLIC 
MEETINGS 


NELLIE PETERSON 
Peace River Constituency 
Monday, June 30—White Swen 

Hall. 
Wednesday, July 2—Woreley Hall. 
Thursday, July 3—Golden Mead- 
ow Hall. 

Spirit River Constituency 


Monday, July 7—Volyn School. 
Tuesday, July 8—Baytree. 


Thursday, July 10—Northmerk 
School. 

Friday, July 13—Yellow Creek 
Hall. 

Monday, July, 14—Wanham Hall. 
Tuesday, July 15 — Tangent 
School. 


Thursday, July 17—Teepee Creek. 
Saturday, July 19 — Valhalla 
Centre Hall. 


ELMER E. ROPER 
Thursday, July 8—Consort, 1 p.m. 


Thursday, July 8—Coronation. 
8 p.m. 


CCF. PROTESTS 
QUEBEC'S ANTI- 
LABOR POLICY 


MONTREAL, (CPA) — The 
two-day convention of the C.C.F. 


in Quebec, held on June 14 and 15, 
recorded a vigorous’ protest 
against the “‘anti-labor” activities 
of Premier Duplessis and pledged 
aid to the workers in “securing 
better legislation in the Province 
of Quebec’, as well as in press- 
ing for a National Labor Code to 
provide minimum. standards 
throughout Canada. 

The 36 delegates, representing 
15 clubs, re-elected Guy Desaul- 
niers as president, Dr. J. C. Flan- 
nagan and F. X. Perron as Vice- 
Presidents, Roger Provost as sec- 
retary, and W. M. Sauve as treas- 
urer. Roger Provost and A. Taf- 
ler were elected delegates to the 
C.C.F. National Council. 44 ob- 
servers and guests were present, 
to hear reports which, following 
on a successful financial drive in 
this province, struck an optimistic 
and more vigorous note. 

Other convention resolutions 
condemned ‘‘the reckless abandon 
of federal government price de- 
control and the rising cost of liv- 
ing; and also condemned the lack 
of action on the part of the feder- 
al government to provide adequate 
housing for the Canadian people. 
Civil liberties were upheld, with 
special references to the persecu- 
tion of religious minorities. 


BALANCED BUDGET 
CAUSING HARDSHIP 


OTTAWA (CPA)—“A budget 
may be balanced on the hardships 
and poverty of the people, and 
ending the year with a surplus 
should not be the first aim of a 


minister of finance,’ Ross Thatch- |i 
said in], 
criticism of the Abbott budget in]: 


(C.C.F., Moose Jaw) 


er, 


the House of Commons. 


The present surplus had been || 


achieved by removing subsidies 
from the necessities of life—'‘a 
procedure which is causing real 
hardship among people on small 
salaries,’ Mr. Thatcher said. 


He drew a sharp contrast be- 
tween the Canadian budget and 
the British budget which hed sup- 
plied complete social — security. 
Thirdly he criticized the zovern- 
ment’s lack of planning ta meet 
the time when export trade will de- 
crease and must be replaced by 
public expenditure at home. A per- 
sonal tfiumph was seesgd by the 
prairio member when he concluded 
his addtess with a few remarks in 


after the last fedgral election. His 
French summary of budget criti- 
cism brought an approving ‘Tres 
biea!” from Quebec raemders, 


Vey 
go 
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_ Radia Talk by A, J. E. Liesemer, M.L.A. 


f jobs—for only with plenty can 
Commonwealth Federation. we eitjoy a high standard of (eine 
Those people who have , 
jeined the Federation have done 
so for the purpose of changin 
this capitalistic dominion into a|~. hi ns , 
Co-operative Commonwealth of ee at with old age PENSlOners 
Canada. And that is exactly the eee gg ey be- 
difference between the C.C.F; and Rathee: 4 S  Cesne pasty, 
all the old-line political parties. C ae be: Liberal or Sociat 
The Liberals, the Conservatives wae elieves a capitalism, the 
and the Social Crediters all wish Far rae = Pn SOE 38 taxes. 
ee the capitalist system, Pe ct Reign Gees ae the 
where monopolies crush out our : oe ree S 
freedom of initiative and regiment ingisties ay ene ee 
are : pee s s r wages an 
Fag eee Gan wee taro | thelr. peoduéls ool: at lower-sriees 
as city workers or as farmers. ak do La aes capitalist indus- 
ries, and at the same time yield 
_ The ee on the other hand,/q government surplus that goes 
pe de ne. sera gleaned has | back into higher pensions, health 
a vision of Canada wherein the M- | services, better education for the 
dividual is free to co-operate with | citizens, Government surpluses for 
tele pti aaa for ; the use of the people replace ex- 
mutual benefit, where production | cessive monopoly profit for the 


is for use, where the surplus! enrichme : 
nt of . 
wealth produced goes not into the uence barcne eastern and foreign 


pockets of selfish monopolies but 
into health and_= security and 
happiness for all Canadians. 


For Use, Not Profit 


During the war we produced 
vast amounts of wealth designed 
for destruction. The C.C.F. wants 
the same vast wealth produced for ; 
use, Such is the vision. And that Higher Standard of Living 
vision is held by practical men| And, in Saskatchewan, farmers 
and women who know how to|and merchants are finding that a 
translate that vision into reality.|co-operative government does 

In Britain, two wars and a 20-|NOT destroy small individual 
year depression between the wars|enterprise but protects it from 
have impoverished the country. the mortgage company, from the 
But under a government that is|chain wholesaler, and from the 
organizing a co-operative com-|international monopoly manufac- 
monwealth there a heroic battle | turer. During the last three years 
is taking place to rebuild a good|in Saskatchewan, there have been 
standard of living. Under a capi-|more new companies and partner- 
talistic government England|ships formed than ever before in 
would still be maintaining for-|the history of the province, 
tunes for the few and hopeless In Alberta, 
poverty for the multitude. Commonwealth vision translated 
into practical action will mean 
in Norway, in Sweden, in Den-|¢omplete health services for all, 
mark governments are building |including old age pensioners; it 
co-operative commonwealths that | Will mean that the 2,000 empty 
are producing wealth for the |School rooms will be staffed with 


HE fettess “CCF” are the, wants plenty of goods and 
if | initials of the Co-aperative | o ach plenty 


For The People 


. y are the governments of 
Canada and of Alberta so penny- 


Such is the C.C.F. vision. It is 
a vision which can be turned into 
fact and is being turned into 
reality by practical co-operative 
people in Britain, in Scandinavia, 
in Australia, in New Zealand, and 
in Saskatchewan. 


this Co-operative 


In New Zealand, in Australia, 


people’s use and not for monopoly |#dequately paid teachers; it will - 


profits. If those countries which |™ean rural electrification; it will 
are poor in resources or bankrupt- |™ean security for the farmer and 
ed from war can bring freedom|for the merchant; it will mean 
and happiness to their people, |higher wages and a higher stan- 
what degree of freedom from|4ard of living for all of us. 

want and drudgery can we in Can- Old Parties Must Go 

ada produce for ourselves if we| hat is what the C.C.F. wants, 
adopt the co-operative common-land that. is what the people of 


wealth! Alberta want. And we people of 

Monopoly capitalism WANTS |Alberta in the elections of 1948 
scarcity of goods so it can charge |¢8" have all of this by turning 
high prices for high profits,}out all the old-line parties that 
Monopoly capitalism WANTS/|Support monopoly capitalism, 
searcity of jobs so it can force|Whether they call themselves 
down the wages of labor and the| Liberal, Social Credit or Con- 
return to the farmer, so that |servative, and by electing a 
again its profits may be higher. | overnment that will introduce the 
The Co-operative Commonwealth Co-operative Commonwealth. 
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PEOPLE’S WEEKL. 


~ Focus On The News 


Commenting on the Ontario 
Liberal Convention, the Liberal 
Windsor Star quotes an old-timer: 
“Twenty-five years ago, as a small 
boy, I went to a Liberal Conven- 
tion in London, and on Saturday 
the same old faces were stil) run- 


ning the show, hardly a new fac¢! 


in the crowd.” . . . What good is 
a new face on an old clock when 
the works are bust? 


“Labor and Business Take 
Stock” is the title of a new series 
planned by CBC to be heard over 
the Trans-Canada network every 
Wednesday. The labor side will be 
taken by representatives of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor and 
the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada alternately. 

The Post Office department has 
a surplus of $42,000,000 since the 
outbreak of the war. How about 
au cut in rates for overseas parcels? 

Rumors are. still flying that 
Premier Drew, of Ontario, has de- 
signs on Bracken’'s job. What Tory 
immigration pelicy under Drew 
would be like can be gauged from 
his 1944 declaration: “I want 
British stock for Ontario... The 
one thing that can keep French- 
Canadian pressure within bounds 
is a strong Ontario peopled by 
British stock"’. . At the same 
time, he told Beverley Baxter: 
“I've got a man's job to do in On- 
tario.”” So why doesn’t he grow 
up! 


Great Britain has contributed 


Walking along a street in the 
local county sent, a man was at- 
tracted by frightening screams 
from a house. He ran in to inves- 
tigate and found a frantic mother 
whose small boy had swallowed a 
quarter. Seizing the child by the 
heels, he held him up, gave him a 


By M.L. . 
three billion dollars in gifts and 
credits to other countries since the 
close of the war. She has reversed 
her European export-import posi- 
tion and now exports to most 
| European countries much’ more 
consumer goods than she gets in 
return. 


Ganada’s Health Minister Paul 
Martin admits an urgent need for 
27,000 more hospital beds. On- 
tario Health Minister Kelly admits 
that about one- -third of these 
needed are in Ontario. Saskatche- 
wan now has more hospital beds 
per population than any other 
province. What Martin and Kelly 
need is a post-graduate course un- 
der Health Minister Tommy 
Douglas. 


Speaking on the health estim- 
ates, Gladys Strum, M.P. stated 
that deaths of mothers and babies 
ut birth equalled the loss of life 
from all other causes. Among 
civilized countries, Canada has 
one of the worst records for ma- 
ternal and infant mortality. 


When Toronto retail merchants 
were scared off a meeting called 
by the Toronto Labor Council to 
which they were invited to discuss 
high costs, Dave Archer, secre- 
tary of the Council, told of a talk 
he had with one merchant: “I 
asked him to come and lay the 
facts, which he had told me over 
the phone, before the meeting. 
His answer was: ‘Hell no! If I 
did that, I wouldn’t get any goods 


few shakes and the coin ~Aleepped 
to the floor. The grateful mother 
was lost in admiration. 

“You certainly know how to get 
it out of him,” she said, “Are you 
a doctor?” 

“No madam, I’m from the In- 
come Tax Departrnent. 
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in the morning. I’d be cut off’! 


Free enterprise 


A. R. Mosher, president of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, said 
in a radio broadcast, June 12, 
“Wages in Canada are not high. 
At April 1, workers in manufac- 
turing plants as a whole averaged 
$33.52 a week” before income 
tax, unemployment insurance and 
other deductions. Actually wages 
have been cut $2.23 a week in 
terms of 1944 dollars. That’s 
about $115 a year, or equivalent 
to u loss of three week’s wages. 
The Toronto Welfare Council re- 
ports that a family of five needs 
over $40 for bare living expenses. 


“If orderly price reductions do 
not become more general,” says 
Justice Minister Ilsley, ‘“business- 
men must share the blame for the’ 
great slump which is then sure to 
come”. Ilsley is probably happy he 
gave up his job as Minister of 
Finance. The Housewives’ Con- 
sumers’ Association, headed by 
Mrs. Lily Phelps, is taking a dele- 
gation to Ottawa this week to 
beard Finance Minister Abbott in 
his den. 


Matt Drummond, president of 
the Goodyear local of the Rubber 
Workers, and president, too, of 
the West York C.C.F., was elected 
to the New Toronto Municipal 
Council in a by-election. He is the 
first C.C.F. member on the Coun- 
cil. ‘ 

Chances that the Commons will 
prorogue by mid-July are dim. 


CO-OP DAY WILL 
BE CELEBRATED 
SATURDAY, JULY 5 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—‘'Co- ~oper- 
atives change the emphasis,” 
Ralph S. Staples, President of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada, 
said in a message to inembers and 
friends of the movement on the 
occasion of International Co-op- 
erative Day July 5. ‘Plans are 
under way for a large scale cele- 
bration. A_ fifteen-minute spot 
on the CBC Trans-Canada _net- 
work, a_ special short-wave pro- 
gram beamed to Holland, France, 
Belgium, Sweden, Poland and 
other countries by the CBC Inter- 
national Service, and a_ short 
broadcast to Britain by the BBC 
Service will high-light the day’s 
celebration. On July 4 provincial 
farm radio commentators will de- 
vote a three-minute broadcast to 
recognition of the holiday which 
will be observed by co-operative 
movements in many countries. 


“Co-operatives change the em- 
phasis from getting something 
that may not be earned to produc- 
ing something because it is need- 
ed. To the extent that co-oper- 
atives are successful, major causes 
of suspicion and war have -disap- 
peared.” 


If we want peace, Mr. Staples 
said, we must adopt the ways of 
peace. ‘Co-operation is the way. 

hrough co-operative enterprise 
each of us can improve his own 
position and that of his associates 
at the same time. Today, through 
our huge international capacity 
to produce, we have the oppor- 
tunity to establish a satisfactory 
standard of living for all.” 

Co- operation, said the Co-op 
leader, is “the way to apply ef- 
fectively mankind's unfailing 
principles of fair dealing and un- 
selfishness to the problem ot pro- 
duction and distribution.” 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
CLOSEST PRICES 


P. MANNING 


LUMBER CO., LTD. 
10413 88th Ave., Phone 32051 
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WORKERS AS MANAGERS 


JUNE 28, 1947 


In Italy, the Auto Workers Union has representatives on pro- 
duction committees that decide all phases of factory management. 
Here Bob Travis, Allied Labor News roving European correspond- 
ent (second from right), chats with three union leaders outside 


the Fiat Auto works. They 


Communist groups. 


represent 


Socialist and 


Catholic, 


Farmers Holiday At Cost 
On Co-op Basis 


Something new in co-operatives 
is being established on Bass Lake, 
four miles west of Orillia, Ontario. 
It’s a tourist resort for farmers. 

“The idea is to enable farmers 
to take a holiday before they are 
too old to enjoy it,” explained W. 
J. Wood, Alliston, chairman of 
the Simcoe Country Federation of 
Agriculture committee planning 
the resort. ‘“‘We’s going to give 
farmers a holiday at cost.” 

Eighty-five acres on Bass Lake 
have been selected, and shortly 
stock will go on sale to ‘‘members’’ 
in order to raise the $25,000 


| necessary “just to start the thing. 


We hope to start work right away,” 
said Mr. Wood, 70, and a farmer 
all his life, ‘‘and we hope that by 
1948 our tourist resort, with full 
boating, fishing, camping and 
other recreational facilities will 
be ready.” 
Cultural Centre 
Ile said it was hoped eventually 


to develop the site into a rural 


Education 


(Continued from page 4) 


new social order in which service 
will bring the rich reward or re- 
turn service on a co-operatively 
planned and co-operatively con- 
ducted basis. The answer is not 
simple and under present con- 
cepts of a social order that fails 
to meet its problems in any field, 
is likely to continue without satis- 
factory solution. 

It, definitely, is not possible of 
solution by changes in adminis- 
trative personnel, size of unit, and 
centralization of school rooms. 

Buses Not the Answer 


Buses for children is not the 
answer. The cause lies in a 
faulty social system and can not 
be so corrected. Buses may, how- 
ever, pose a new question that 
will hurry a new approach, Buses 
mean that teachers have been 
moved to town. Buses mean that 
your boy and girl from 6-7 years 
of age for 12 years will be an 
orphan for 8 to 10 hours per day 
for 5 days per week. You may 
tuck him in at dark and rouse him 
out at dark in the morning. But 
he belongs neither to the parent 
nor the immediate community. He 
is a commuting spirit. 

Suses mean that your 
child will know no community life, 
including the home, excepting 
school. When dramatic festivals, 


rural |} 


“educational and cultural centre,” 

“We are planning an auditor- 
ium, central recreational hall and 
a museum to display the relics of 
the area. Besides giving the farm- 
ers a holiday at cost, we will 
teach them folk dances and. handi- 
crafts and provide them with fac- 
ilities which have been beyond 
their reach up to now.” 

At least 50 cottages and a com- 
munity kitchen are planned. 

“We hope to render a real ser- 
vice to the working people,’ Mr. 
Wood asserted. A great many 
people reach my age without ever 
having a holiday. Many farm 
people grow up with the idea they 
are born only to work, and they 
keep putting a holiday off until 
they’re too old to enjoy one. We 
want to change all that. — 

“They’ll have a wonderful time 
at Bass Lake,’”’ he enthused. ‘‘You 
should see our half-mile beach.” 
—Reprinted from Toronto Daily 
Star, April 21, 1947. 


Christmas concerts, sport arrange- 
ments are practiced, following 
school hours, his community will 
be bounded by the bus in. which 
he rides. The state will have 
taken your child. 


Buses mean that the school 
child, the centre of all family life 
in rural as well as urban districts, 
has been dissociated from his rural 
community. Buses mean _ there 
will be no rural community. Buses 
mean that your boy and girl will 
have no time to learn the import- 
ant vocation of farming, nor find 
the wonderful compensations of 
rural living. Buses mean _ there 
will be no trained, rural socially 
conscious, group to follow those 
now on the land. Buses are not 
an answer. Buses are an added 
menace. 

We permit authorities to move 
the teacher to town, the child to 
town. Well, what about the par- 
ents? Authority today argues 
that rural people cannot afford 
education at home. It costs too 
mueh, Buses are likely to cost 
in more than money ways. Cer- 
tainly the answer must not be 
sidetracked by arguments about 
money. 
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Thousands of the C.C.F. leaflet. ‘Consumers vs. the 


wives’ Consumers’ Association. Left: Rae Luckock, former (C.C.F.-M.L.A., 
Housewives’ Association, chats with a passing shopper; Centre: Most of the leaflets were handed out to 
shoppers entering or leaving the big department stores; Right: Norma Brown, recording secretary of 
the Ontario C.C.F. Women’s Committee, gave away 500 leaflets in one hour. 


Storm Signals In. 
Style Trends 


By Doris French 


A BIT OF 
Nonsense 


The theatrical producer was 
giving an audition to a man with 
a new act. 

Producing a puppy from _ his 
pocket, the man placed it on the 
piano, whereupon the puppy calm- 
ly proceeded -to play part of one 
of the operas. 

“Wonderful!’’? exclaimed the 
producer. “I’ll give you $200 a 
week for that.” 

“But that’s not all,’’ said the 
man, producing from another 
pocket a parrot, which, perched 
on the piano, sang an aria from 
the opera to the puppy’ accom- 
paniment. 

Almost speechless by now, the 
producer managed to bring out 
an offer of “$400 a week for 
that.” 

“Hr—er,”’ said the man, ner- 
vously, “before you decide, I must 
tell you this act’s a bit of a cheat. 
You see, the parrot can’t sing. 
The puppy’s a_ ventriloquist.” 


A woman guest, possessor of an 
electric iron. recently approached 
the clerk at a Philadelphia hotel. 
“Have you AC or DC current 
here?” she asked. 

“T’ll find out,” said the clerk. 
In a moment he was back. “Sorry, 
madam,” he said, ‘“‘but neither is 
registered.” 


“Dear Clara,” wrote the young 
man, “pardon me, but I’m getting 
so forgetful. I proposed to you 
last night, but I forgot if you said 
yes or no.”’ 

‘Dear Will,’ she replied by 
note, ‘“‘so glad to hear from you. 
i knew that I had said no to some- 
body last night, but had forgot- 
ten who it was.” 


An Englishman 


(Continued from Page 2) 


francs a day (about $5 or $6), 
Paris night clubs sell champagne 
at about 2,000 frances ($20) a 
bottle and programs at 240 francs 
($2.40). The cigarette ration is 60 
a month, but extra can be bought 
on the black market at 180 fr. 
($1.80) per pack of 20. 


On the Riviera a pot of tea and. 


two cakes produces a bill for 80 
franes (8@e) and ice cream cones 
were selling at 50 frances (50c) in 
Monte Carlo. Yet in the restaur- 
ant cars of the Compagnie Inter- 
nationale des Wagons-Lits, at- 
tacheé to tong distance trains on 
the French state railways, one can 
have an excellent 
franes (90c). 


From the point of view of rich 
people, France is perhaps a better 
country than - Britain. 
seems to talk more in France and 
the rich find it easier to obtain 
more than their share of the good 
things. : 


meal: for 90. 


Money |’ 
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Shop atThe BAY: 
YourFRIENDLY Store 


PEOPLE’S 
ROLL BACK PRICES CAMPAIGN 


Profiteer 
Toronto by a group of C.C.F. women, tying in with the “Roll Back Prices” campaign of the House- 


” 


were distributed in downtown 


and vice-president of the 


(CPA photo). 


ladies would like to lead a 
campaign to “Keep ’Em 
Short”—referring of course to the 
new longer skirt fashion dictates. 
The gals argue, with much justice, 
that it’s all a mean scheme to 
keep women buying—a counter 
offensive against ‘“‘increased buy- 
er resistance” (trarislated means 
—we can’t afford it). 


TORM signals in style trends 
S —a few outspoken left-wing 


No matter how 


short of cash a 
woman may be, she 
# won't be able to let 
2 down hents and get 
by, judging from 
fall fashion  pre- 
eviews. Some of 
“them drop to less 
than twelve inches 
from the floor, even 
for tailored suits. The ladies 
grumble—but will they stand by 
their proletarian principles when 
fashion decrees something differ- 
ent? Every time a_ depression 


CIVIL SERVICE 
DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST NEGROS 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—Canadian 
applicants for the federal civil 
service are required to state their 
“eolor’, for the purpose of “en- 
abling the Commissioner to place 
Negro, applicants in places which 
are congenial,”’ the House of Com- 
mons was told on Thursday of last 
week by the Secretary of State, 
Colonel Gibson. 


The extraordinary admission of 
racial discrimination was revealed 
in answer to a question asked in 
the Commons by Alistair Stewart 
(C.C.F., Winnipeg North) who af- 
terwards told the minister, ‘‘This 
thing isn't finished!’ Mr. Stew- 
art said he intended to protest 
the measure when the House is 
considering estimates for Civil 
Service staff. 


The new application form for 
the civil service has just been dis- 
tributed, and came to Mr. Stew- 
art’s attention last Thursday. The 
question asking for ‘color’? was 
not on the old form. 

“This is quite contrary to our 
democratic principles. It leaves 
the Civil Service wide open tof 
racial discrimination,” Mr. Stew- 
art. said, 


One business man to another: 
“Charlie was certainiy conspicu- 
ous by his abstinence at the party 
last night.” 


‘| recoverable 


looms, fashion designers and 
clothes manufacturers come up 
with the same pernicious trick, to 
force all last year’s duds into dis- 
card and compel a complete ward- 
robe restocking. Some of the wom- 
en are bright enough to see 
through it this iime—will they be 
bold enough to refuse to buy? 

From the French Information 
Service comes a note about the 
“Action Committee for the Pro- 
motion of French Elegance”, 
which indicates that the plot is 
international. This high-sounding 
committee is ‘‘seconding the ef- 
forts of the millinery industry to 
restore to the hat its old place as 
an absolutely essential element of 
woman’s dress.” Slogan of the 
‘Action Committee” is ‘A woman 
without a hat is a villa without a 
roof.” 

Can Canadian women meet with 
a few war-cries of their own? How 
about: ‘The crownless hat is 
what happened when the ceiling 
blew off.” “Keep skirts up—Bring 
prices down.” 


SWEDISH CHILDREN 
GET $1.10 A WEEK 


By REGINALD SPINK, 
CPA Correspondent 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark — 
The Swedish Labor Government 
recently introduced family allow- 
ances at the rate of 260 kronor 
a year (equivalent to about $1.10 
a week) payable to all children 
under 16. 

The Minister for Social Affairs 
(Mr. Gustav Moller) has now fol- 
lowed up this measure with a pro- 
posal for a supplementary allow- 
ance to be paid in exceptional 
cases. 

Under this Bill, orphans, or 
children who have lost one of their 
parents and are under the guard- 
ianship of a third person, will be 
entitled to a further 420 kr. a 
year, unless they possess private 
means, in which case the amount 
will either not be payable or will 
be reduced. 

Extra Allowance 

The sum of 250 kr. will be paid 
for a child who has lost his father, 
or whose father is in receipt of an 
old-age pension or invalidity bene- 
fit. The same amount will be paid, 
with certain exceptions, in the 
case of children born of unmar- 
ried parents. 

A widow with children under 
10 at home will also get 600 kr..a 
year in pension until such time as 
she may remarry, when the. al- 
lowance will lapse. 

The measure is intended to 
come into force from the New 
Year and will cost the State about 

‘260,000, less 25-30 per cent 
from the local ag- 
thorities. 
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Hay for Iron Horses 


°’ By Clifford E. Lee 


of rails for a road originat- 
ed with a contrivance ‘to 


simplify the transit of coal from 
mines in Northern Englafid to the 
river Tyne for water shipment. 
The rails were of wood, the cars 


pulled by horses. The date is un- 


certain, but it was between 1602- 
1649. 


James Watt, a Scotsman, in- 
vented the steam 
engine about 1769. 
Richard Trevig- 
thick, an English- 
man, applied the 
Watt engine to mo- 
bile use, built the 
first railway  loco- 
motive in 1802. The 
British were  pio- 
neers in the use of steel rails too. 
First the early wooden ones were 
stripped with iron to make them 
wear better. Then wrought iron 
was used, the change to steel be- 
ginning in 1857. 

The Trevigthick locomotive had 
two pairs of wheels 52 inches in 
diameter, a boiler 5 feet long, 
one cylinder. Stephenson, another 
locomotive pioneer, gets a_ lot 
more of the headlines of history. 
But his first engine was built 
12 years after his fellow English- 
man’s. The first locomotives seen 
in the United States were import- 
ed from England to serve as pat- 
terns. 

Long Time To Figure Out 
One of the reasons the Roman 

roads were built straight was 
that it took men a long time to 
! figure out how to swivel the front 
axles of their wagons to make 
turning easy. They had the same 
difficulty with early railway ve- 
hicles. The wheels were fixed 
and they tended to jump the 
tracks on curves. It was 18 years 
after the first locomotive before 
Horatio Allen, an American, put 
swivelling trucks on a steam en- 
gine. 

Stephenson's ‘‘Rocket”’ is his- 
tory’s most famous locomotive. 
It went into service in 1850, 
pulled a vanload of 36 pas- 
sengers at 28 miles per hour. 
It is interesting to note that this 
was less than a hundred years 
ago. As history goes it was 
later than yesterday; it was this 
morning. Nature’s horse as we 
know it is the only animal 
which walks on one toe. But 
prehistoric remains prove it 
once had five toes. It took na- 
ture many thousands of years 
for this evolution. It took man 
little more than 100 years to 
evolve his iron horse from the 
fantastic engine of Trevigthick 


to the streamlined super-tur- - 
bine of today. 
Famous trains, like famous 


people, leave their names in _his- 
tory. In 1985 the British intro- 
duced the “Silver Jubilee’. It 
averaged 100 miles per hour for 
43 consecutive miles. In 19438 
their “‘Mallard’”’ set a world’s rec- 
ord. It pulled a seven-coach train 
five miles at 120 m.p.h., hit a 
peak of 126 m.p.h. 

These British trains were steam- 
propelled and their records were 
for comparatively short distances. 
World records for long distance 
speed on rails are held by Diesel- 
electrics. In these Diesel engines 
run generators’ which produce 
electricity which turns the wheels. 
The Germans introduced this type 
of locomotive in 1932. Their 
“Flying Hamburger” ran daily 
the 178 miles between Berlin and 
Hamburg at 77.4 m.p.h., a world 
record at the time. But in Oct- 
ober 1936 the American “Burling- 
ton Zephyr”, drawn by a giant 
Diesel, made‘a non-stop run over 
the 1017 miles hetween Chicago 
und “Denver at an average of 
83.2 mvp.h. 

Gravg for Grafters 

Railroading has romantic as- 
sociationg unequalled in any ether 
industry. Many of the world’s 
greatest engiseoring feats have 
beeg related t5 it, marvels of tun- 
neling, bridging, spanning conti- 
nents. Some ef the slickest finan- 
cial dealings have begs connected 
with it too. Besides hay for the 
iron’ horses we have Paid for gravy 


a 


Canada abounded in scandal. 
Members of parliament, cabinet 
ministers, at least one Prime 
Minister were personally deeply 
involved in enterprises their 
own legislative actions coald 
make or break. To an amazing 
degree the members of parlia- 
ment were the railway builders. 
They owned shares in the mush- 
room rail corporations. Some 
of them they paid for, but 
thousands were donated by the 
promoters to ensure the good- 
will of the men who could do 
them the most good. 

The government granted rail- 
road franchises to the favored. 
But it did not stop there. It hand- 
ed out public wealth by the mil= 
lions, some in cash, some in land. 
The C.F.R., for example, became 
one of the world’s ‘greatest land- 
owners. But, even worse than all 
this, the government guaranteed 
some of the bonds the railway 
promoters were offering to the 
public. 


People Took the Rap 

it was an orgy for which Can- 
adians are still paying and will 
pay as long as capitalism survives. 
For the inevitable happened. This 
unplanned, unreasoned, compet- . 
itive race for railroad empires in 
thorough Free Enterprise fashion 
ended in threatened disaster dur- 
ing the First Great War. The 
waste and inefficiency of the dup- 
licated facilities could have end- 
ed in no other way provided the 
public could not afford to pay the 
cost indefinitely. Most of the 
lines were broke. But there was 
a war on; continued operation of 
the roads, and financial stability 
in the country, were important. 
Furthermore the government had 
guaranteed many of the bonds. In 
the normal course the sharehold- 
ers would have lost their invest- 
ment. Instead of that the gov- 
ernment took the white elephants 
off their hands, the people of 
Canada tok the rap. We took over 
the foundering railways, unified 
them to create the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, loaded the old 
debt on the new enterprise. 

We tore up some of the dup- 
licated facilities, did not tear up 
the bonds they represented. 
The C.N.R. became a socialized 
industry in a capitalist environ- 
ment, saddled with a capitalist 
debt, operated by a government 
dominated by shareholders of 
the company’s giant competitor. 

But the Canadian National 
Railways was a success. From 
that day to this (with, I believe, 
one exception) there has not been 
a year when it failed to show a 
profit on operations, the actual 
business of running a railroad. 
But for many of those years its 
profits were not great enough to 
pay the interest on its fantastic 
capital debt structure. Its 1947 
budget ismats-example. It expects 
to make $22 millions running the 
trains. But it has “other charges” 
apart from the cost of running 
the trains. Among them are in- 
terest charges of $44,500,000. So 
it will be many millions in the red. 
The taxpayers of Canada _ will 
make it good. Hay for these iron 
horses comes high. 


HE railroad idea was con-} for the grafters. . 
ceived in Engtand. A pair The railway building era in 


A lot of publicity is given 
C.N.R. deficits. The uninform- 
ed even hold it up as an ex- 
ample of the evils of socialist 
enterprise! Very little is said 
of the million dollars a week it 
pays in interest, and why. 
Why the deficit?) Gravy, guar- 
antees, grandfathers,  grand- 
children. Gravy to the grafters 
‘of the railway building era. 
Government guarantees of prin- 
cipal and inferest te grand- 
fathers ‘who, two generations 
axe, bought valueless railway 
stock. $120,000 a day. to their 
grandchildren and other bond- 
tholders today. _ 

We pay for the hay for the iron 


horses in rates and subsidies. A 
commission is now investigtting 
freight rates. The iron horses 


are asking for move hay. Surely 
the approach is a study of the 
C.N.R’s 1947 inter@st bill of 
S44ty million® Bhat aifi't hay. 
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_ to the end of 1946, $85,237,809.75 
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PERSONAL STUFF|Politicians Are 
(Continued from page Ey (Coniiied tron from page 1) 


workers are concerned, Mr. Du- 
plessis is fast asleep. The em- 


told me his own story: “I was a| 
Prisoner in a German camp for 
three years in the last war'’, he 
raid. “And when you talk about) Ployer is ins complete control- of 
the Red Cross parcels ‘helping’ to| the situation, and the workers 


keep fellbws alive, you don't know | must take what is offered them 
Yelling Communism 


what you're talking about It | f 

isn't just a case of ‘helping’, it’s a ‘“Flowever, once the © strike 
case of getting the parcels or/starts, the company must have 
slowly atarving to death’. And| ‘protection’, Duplessis is no long- 


prisoners|¢r asleep. Like his friend, the 
Vremier of Ontario, he is yelling 
Communism, Red Communism; 
and on the side he is making sure 
that the valiant effort of the 
workers will he crushed—by Pro- 
vincial Police.’ 


that wasn the story the 
Of this war told, too.. 
te os te 

Of the $127,794,156.16 _ re- 


ceived by the Canadian Red Cross 


the Canadian people. Mr. Coldwell urged a. national 
minimum wage for Canada. 

He attacked the Hollinger 
deal, by which rich mineral de- 
posits in northern Quebec have 
been handed over by Duplessis 
to the Hollinger interests far 


came from 
The 


the societies in other British and 


balance wan received from 


allied countries for food parcele 


and other materials and assistance 
supplied hy the Canadian organ- 
But the moncy contribu- 


ization. é ; $10,000 plus $6,000 a year. 
tions made by Canadians while “No wonder taxes are high 
very substantial were probably| and social security is missing,” 


overshadowed by the value of the} he said, ‘‘When the resources 
voluntary contribution in work] of this country are exploited in 
made by many thousands of per-| the interests primarily of pri- 
sons, most of them women, in| yate enterprise, the people are 
every part of Canada. Apart from) robbed of a gift of God.” 


New Labor Act 


(Continued from page 1) 


shipments of 
parcels, nearly a million cases of 
shipped to Britain 
and allied countries, containing 
more than 53,000,000 articles 
made by Canadian women. Dur- 
ing the worst of the bombing in 


goods were 


Britain, Canadian women, in cities|.than on a simple majority of 
and on lonely farms, were send-| votes cast. 

ing a great stream of warm Illegal Action 
clothing, bedding, surgical dress- Another new measure of the 


Act makes illegal any strike ac- 
tion or the calling of a strike vote 
until all the legal machinery has 
been used. No work stoppage at all 
is considered legal while a collec- 
live bargaining agreement is in 
effect, and each agreement must 
contain a provision for arbitra- 
tion in case of dispute during the 
term of the contract. If such a 
provision is not in the agreement, 
the Board has power to write it in. 
Conciliation Board 

When an agreement is being 
sought, the Board may be ealled 
in to assist negotiations. If a 
dispute arises a Conciliation Board 
may be requested, and this Con- 
ciliation Board is expected to hand 


ings across the Atlantic. And over 
there the Canadian Red Cross 
workers distributed the products 
of the Canadian women's work to 
British women and children who 
wore in such desperate need of 
them. 
a oe 

Then there was the blood donor 
service. One is almost afraid to 
try to tell how many lives were 
anved by the blood which came 
out of the veins of Canadian men 
and women. Everything told about 
the value of this service in saving 
lives sacoma oxaggerated. There 
were 2,338,533 separate dona- 
tions of blood by Canadians after 
started. There 


the sorvice got ; 
down a report in 14 days—or 
nover was any shortage of donors. : ; ib 
. : longer at the discretion of the 
The voluntecr work done in con- ee ; : 
minister. Only if no settlemen is 


nection with this service was tre- 
mondous, too. And so it was all 
along the line during the war 
yoars. Through the Red Cross the 
Canadian people exhibited” a 
spirit of helpfulness that was be- 
yond anything which might have 
been imagined. And that makes 
one ask: Does the spirit which 
prompts people to do things for 
their fellow beings in war die 
when war is ended? And if not, 
what do we need to take the place 
of war as a simulant for brother- 


reached on the basis of the Con- 
ciliation Board's report, can the 
union proceed to take strike ac- 
tion.-—14 days after the report is 
handed down, 

Penalties are imposed on the 
union or on individuals for illegal 
strikes, and on the employers for 
illegal lockouts. These range from 
fines of $250 a day for the em- 
ployer, $150 a day for a union, or 
3100 for an individual. 

Union organization is not. per- 
mitted on 


linean? company time, except 
by agreement. 
It was a concert in aid of the Company unions are not eligible 
Children's Fund. A lady whose | for certification, 
voice was simply appalling had Fo 
just finished her sony, and Brown | 
almost had a fit when he found his | Niggardly Age 
wife was applauding her boister- | 
ously. Ruel ds 
Reis {Continued from page 1) 
What on earth are you clapping - 
for, have you gone mad?" he) OTTAWA, (CPA) — “The 
fhe A a a voice WAS | meagre old age pension increase 
Ae . jof $5 a month is ‘a bitter disap- 
“Oh, but her dress is lovely,"’ pointment’ to the old people of 


Canada and those who are con- 
so that [ can | cerned with their welfare,” M. J. 


cried his wife, “and I want to have | 
another look at it 


give the dressmaker hints upon | Coldwell, C.C.F. national leader, 
making mine." ;said in the Commons last week as 
—— es Health Minister Paul Martin drew 
Hayward Lumber jheavy fire for his ‘inadequate” 
CO, LTD. | Proposals of $36 # month at age 

Lumber, Millwork, Buildere’ || 7. 
Supplies. | “Most of the minister’s speech 
Osmose Wood Preservatives |) “8S a repitition of 28-year-old 
11845 75 &:., EDMONTON |) Promises which were first made at 
Phone 73548 the Liberal convention of 1914, 


Then the Liberals propose d ade- 


MENS SHOP 
Smart Wear for Smart Men”. 


Gyaors4 10: STREET 


mises have not been kept,” Mr. 


Coldwell said. Mr. Martin had 
dealt at some length with the 
“bepad social security serene” 


outlined by the Liberal govern- 
ment as part of a Dominion-Pro- 
vincial overall agreement which 
has not been reached thus far. 

Old Age Pensioners above all 
have suffered from the rising cost 
of living, ‘which Parliament this 
year allowed through the removal 
of beneficial controls,’ said the 
C.G.F. leader. 

Humiliating Means Test 
He called the continuation of 

the Means Test ‘‘one of the worst 
features of the bill.” “It was ab- 
olished for family allowances and 
it could be abolished for Old Age 
Pensions,” Mr. Coldwell said. ‘It 
is humiliating for the old people, 
and it discourages thrift, since a 
small annuity paid for through 
savings over the years deprives 
the old couple of their right to a 
pension.” 

Most other countries, includ- 
ing Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries, New Zealand and 
Russia, begin paying a pension 
at age 65 or less, Mr. Coldwell 
said. He urged that pensions 
of $50 a month be paid to all at 
65 years of age. 

Another feature of the bill 
which came in for heavy C.C.F. 
criticism was the voluntary nature 
of agreements which may _ be 
reached with the provinces. The 
Dominion Government offers to 
pay 75% of a pension ‘‘up to $30 
a month’. Mr. Coldwell called 
this ‘fa direct blow at national 
unity,” since it widened the dif- 
ferences between provinces. 

“Why should an older citizen 
in New Brunswick—a_ province 
where resources are limited—get 
only $30 a month instead of $38 
as in British Columbia?” he said. 
He urged that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment should “recognize its 
responsibility” to pay 100% of 
pension costs. 

Knowles Scores Niggardliness 

“The minister of health must 
realize how distressing poverty is 
to old people. He should have re- 
fused to continue in a govern- 
ment which asked him to bring in 
such an inadequate measure. In- 
stead of the bombastic speech he 
made, he should have come in here 
in sackcloth and ashes,” Stanley 
Knowles (C.C.F., Winnipeg North 
Centre) declared in attacking the 
$30-a-month Old Age Pension 
proposal which he described as 
‘niggardly” and “insulting to our 
senior citizens.” 

Paul Martin, minister of health 
and welfare, is usually described 
ax a ‘Liberal left - winger”. 
Knowles accused him of “political 
jockeying” in throwing to the pro- 
vinces the responsibility for bring- 
ing up the pension to a decent 
level. 

‘‘We'll never have unity in this 
country until we recognize that 
old age pensions are 100% a fed- 
eral responsibility,” Knowles said. 

“What is Saskatchewan going 
to do’”’ Mr. Martin interrupted. 

“There is a supreme example 
of the minister’s irresponsibility !” 
Knowles retorted. “I am not a 
legislator of Saskatchewan and | 
can't speak for that government. 
{am a member of this parliament, 
and my duty is to press this gov- 
ernment to accept its responsibil- 
ay!’ 

Urges Medical = 

Mr. Knowles contended that 
medical services could be provided 
for all Canadians over 70 years 
of age for $16,850,000 a year, 
based on the experience of Sask- 
atchewan where such services are 
given. He thought that this ad- 
ditionat assistance should have 
been included to give old age pen- 
sioners a greater sense of security. 

“The importance of the old 
age pension goes far beyond a 
charitable gesture of sympathy 
for the. ‘aged poor’,” Mr. 
Knowkes said. ‘It is a symbol of 
security for all Canadians. And 
tither we build security or our 
way of life becomes too vulner- 
able te last.” 


_ The best way to preserve peace 
to have more canned feuds, 


A Detroit grocer is charged 
with sealing spoiled ixaburger 
cheese. But hew could anyone tell 
whether it was spoiled or not? 


quate assistance in unemployment, 
ill-health, and old age, but the pro- 


KATO FAMILY GETS) TRYGVE LIE HAS 


NOTHING FOR AUTO) HIGH PRAISE FOR 


SOLD BY Y CUSTODIAN: 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—A _ $175 
automobile, outfitted with new 
tires, which brought its Japanese- 
Canadian owners exactly nothing 
when sold by the government cus- 
todian, was an example of prop- 
erty losses suffered by evacuees 
according to a representation made 
by the Co-operative Committee on 
Japanese Canadians before the 
Parliamentary Public 
Committee. 

Andrew Brewin, accompanied 
by George Tanaka of Toronto, 
urged the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee which is reviewing the Cus- 
todian’s accounts to press for the 
establishment of a Claims Com- 
mission (promised by the govern- 
ment) with wide powers to investi- 
gate the sacrifice sales of Japan- 
ese-Canadian property. The Com- 
mission ought to assist in settling 
losses without charge to the Japan- 
ese-Canadians who bring their 
claims before it, Mr. Brewin con- 
tended. 

Millicn Dollar Loss 

The widespread injustice suffer- 
ed by the Japanese Canadian fam- 
ilies was indicated by a survey in 
the Toronto area, the Co-operative 
Committee reported. Returns 
from 1600 people claimed losses 
in fishing boats, farms, businesses 
and real estate amounting to over 
one million dollars. 

The case of the automobile 
was cited by Mr. Tanaka as a 
flagrant example of the losses suf- 
fered. The Kato family now liv- 
ing in Toronto had bought a 1929 
Oldsmobile sedan for. $175 in 
19388, and had overhauled the en- 
gine and added four new tires. The 
Kato family was evacuated in 
1942, and in January 1948 receiv- 
ed word from the Custodian about 
the disposal of their car. It had 
been sold for $15, the administra- 
tive cost was $15, and the Kato 
family received nothing from the 
transaction. 


MANITOBA CO-OP 
EDITOR SCORES 
WARBASSE STAND 


OTTAWA (CPA).—Statements 
by Dr. J. P. Warbasse, president 
emeritus of the Co-operative 
League of the United States, who 
has raised alarm over the support 
given by British co-operators to 
the Labor Government’s socializa- 
tion program, were nailed by Co- 
op leaders on this side of the line 
with a plain-spoken editorial in 
the ‘‘Manitoba Co-operator’’ (May 
1). 

Said the Canadian paper: ‘“‘There 
is nothing wrong with the British 
co-operative movement. It has re- 
mained loyal to its purpose of giv- 
ing the consumer, that is, the 
masses of the people, ownership, 
control and operation of the eco- 
nomic system. It has also moved 
steadily along the road to that 
goal with its friends in the labor, 
socialist and democratic movement. 
We wish that could be said of the 
co-operative movement in some 
places much nearer to Dr. War- 
basse than Great Britain.” 

Take Exception 

The editorial took exception to 
a statement from Dr. Warbasse 
that ‘‘with a socialist government 
in power the completion of the de- 
struction of British co-operation is 
advancing steadily.” Says the 
“Manitoba Co-operator’: ‘The 
British co-operative movement was 
born alongside the Jabor movement 
and of the same intellectual par- 
ents ... For the true-co-operator, 


not the slave .af institutionalism,’ 


the co-operative socicty is a means 
to an end, bet net the only means 
to the end. There are services for 
human welfare which can most 
conveniently and most efficiently 
be provided through society’s most 
comprehensive co-operative organ- 
ization—the state. There are sep- 
vices which are better left to 
purely voluntary co-operation ard 
no democratic state will ever sup- 
press such veluntary institutions, 
and British socialism ig demo- 
cratic.” 


Accounts. 


. WORK OF UNESCO 


WINNIPEG.—Simply as a citj- 
zen of the world, Trygve Lie, sec. 
retary-general of United Nations, 
came to address his fellow world 
citizens residing in Canada. 

To the large audience which 
came to hear him at the Winnipeg 
Auditorium, June 11th, Mr. Lie 
made some pointed statements, 
He deplored all the talk about an- 
other war, and in the following 
statement gave what he regards 
as the cause of war: 

“We know that war does not 
come itself. We know that the 
seeds of war can grow and flourish 
only when they are planted in the 
soil of human misery. Given a fair 
chance to live a decent life and to 
enjoy the advantages of civiliza- 
tion, man does not willingly go 
out to massacre his fellow-men 
and to be massacred himself.” 
“Desperation leads men = and 
nations to gamble away their own 
lives and the lives of others.” 

Commends Social Work 

Mr. Lie regarded UNESCO— 
{that part of the,United Nations 
which has as its task the im- 
proving of economic, social and 
cultural conditions in every coun- 
try )—as the most important organ 
of the United Nations. ‘‘Somehow 
or other,” he said, “we have got 
to drive into people’s heads the 
realization that the economic and 
social work of the Uniied Nations 
is the finest and the most truly 
interesting thing about the or- 
ganization.” 

War Against Misery 

Then he gave this exhortation 
to his audience: ‘‘Repeat to your- 
self and to your neighbors, day in 
and day out, that we are now en- 
gaged in the greatest and the most 
glorious war of all time—a world 
war against misery.’”’ “Any vic- 
tories that we can gain in this 
war will save lives, instead of cost- 
ing lives. They will destroy misery, 
instead of creating it.’’ 

Whether of not the United 
Nations succeeds in its war against 
misery and whether it succeeds 
in preserving peace that, according 
to Mr. Lie, depends on the nations 
composing the U.N. Organization. 
It depends on the government of 
these nations, and that in turn 
depends on the people. 


MONSTER PETITION 
ON BILL OF RIGHTS 


OTTAWA, (CPA)—A petition 
signed by 500,967 Canadians ask- 
ing for a “Bill of Rights” was 
presented in Parliament on June 
9 by Alistair Stewart (C.C.F., 
Winnipeg North Centre). 

The petition had been promoted 
by Jehovah’s Witnesses, following 
the summary treatment of their 
sect in the Province of Quebec. 

Speaking to the House briefly 
as he presented the gigantic peti- 
tion, Mr. Stewart said: 

“The right of petitioning the 
crown and parliament for re- 
dress cf grievances is acknow- 
ledged as a fundamental principle 
of the constitution. Since the or- 
dinary citizen has no right to ap- 
pear personally before the House 
of Commons, I have been asked 
to present to this House a petition 
signed by 500,967 Canadians ask- 
ing for a bill of rights. I now 
present the petition, although | 
do not agree with the religious 
view of the organization which 
promoted it.” 

Membership in the Jehovah's 
Witness sect in Canada is estimat- 
ed at 7,000 persons. 


High T.B. Rate in - 
U. S. Capital City 


WASHINGTON—Another black 
mark for the government of the 
city of Wasltington. The 1945 
death rate from tuberculosis was 
exceeded by only five states and 
two of those states—Arizona ani 
New Mexico — made their ‘bad 
record because they are practically 
sanitoria for tubercular victims. 


Maryland, 


Tho other three statts ave in the , 
South—Kentucky, Bennessee nd: 
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